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Again Johns-Manville goes on the Air... 
Again $1,000,000-To-Lend for Home 
Improvements... Plus a Pre-tested Sales 
Program, Complete in Every Detail 





HIR''EEN billion dollars! Ex- 

perts say that’s the potential 
market in 1934 for home remodeling 
and repairs. 

What a mark to shoot at! What 
an indication of the wonderful sales 
opportunity that exists this spring 
in your territory. 

Here’s a plan that cracks this 
market wide open .. . the 1934 com- 
plete, tested J-M plan. 


National Advertising. On the air, in 
the magazines, at the World’s Fair. 
Powerful publicity that stimulates 
the desire for a finer home, educates 
the home owner to a new apprecia- 
tion of modern building materials, 
develops red-hot prospects for you. 


AFree Direct Mail Campaign. Weknow 
it will bring you inquiries. We have 
tested it, and proved it a most amaz- 
ing method for developing live pros- 
pects; sales in the making. 





A Remarkable New Book for the Home 
Owner. At last your selling problem 
has been simplified. “101 Practical 
Suggestions on Home Improve- 
ments’’ is a complete sales presenta- 
tion in itself. 


A Million Dollars To Lend. Removes 
your biggest selling obstacle, home 
owners’ lack of funds. And makes 
every sale a cash transaction for con- 
tractor and dealer. 


Read the details. See how effective- 
ly we develop live prospects for you, 
get you right into their homes, help 
you close the sales, and even finance 
the jobs for you. 

Want to tie in with the J-M plan? 
Of course you do. It offers the 
quickest, easiest, most certain meth- 
od for sharing in 1934’s big, profit- 
able remodeling business. Get the 
full story. Mail the coupon today. 
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AT THE FAIR AGAIN. 15,000 direct inquiries for J-M dealers and contractors from World’s 
Fair visitors last year. Our impressive building, effective home-remodeling exhibits, promise 
even greater results from the 1934 Century of Progress. 





FLOYD GIBBONS BACK ON THE AIR. Sell- 
ing J-M materials. ‘Selling’? J-M dealers 
and contractors. Broadcasting the news that 
J-M offers to lend $1,000,000 for home im- 
provements. Removing the one big obstacle 
to profitable spring remodeling business. 
Begins May 12th. Mail the coupon for com- 
plete details. 











NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


On the air...in the magazines 
...at the World’s Fair 


J-M’s national advertising convinces 
your customers that now is the time to 
make all needed home improvements 
and repairs. Tells the home owner ex- 
actly what building materials will give 
him the finer home he wants. Explains 
that you, his local J-M dealer or con- 
tractor, can provide the necessary cash 
through J-M’s $1,000,000-To-Lend Plan. 
Do you want the inquiries received from 
your locality? Do you want us to help 
you sell these bona fide prospects? Mail 
the coupon today. 





J-M MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 
tells your customers that 
you have $1,000,000-To- 
Lend for home improve- 
ments. 
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AMERICAN BUILDER 
AND BUILDING AGE 


Better Homes—Better Business 


torial under the title “Larger and Better Homes” 

in which it was stated: 

“The greatest economic, social and moral need of 
the American people is for larger, better and more 
beautiful homes. The greatest potential business op- 
portunity presented in this country is that of building, 
equipping and furnishing such homes. The thing most 
essential to a revival of general business is a revival 
of the building of homes.” 


|" November 1930 this publication presented an edi- 


Depression Years Teach a Lesson 


The truth and force of this proposition, important 
at that time, have been reinforced by the three and a 
half years since—years of increasing industrial stag- 
nation centering around the idle building trades and 
the accumulating dilapidation and inadequacy of 
America’s homes. 

But, whereas in November 1930 this publication 
seemed to be a lone pioneer in urging home building 
and home improvements as the key to general business 
revival, now we find many converts to this proposition. 

Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, well known financial au- 
thority, writing on “Problems of Recovery,” recently 
said, “I believe that improved housing for the mass of 
people in the United States can do all and more than 
was done in the last decade by the expansion of auto- 
mobile production.” 

Dr. Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago, 
speaking on March 19 before a commercial club, pro- 
posed a nation-wide housing program, saying, “The 
housing idea is a gigantic and daring experiment, but 
I believe it will be the only thing capable of absorbing 
unemployment after CWA ends.” 


"Homes and Motors''—Henry Ford 


When asked recently what he regarded as the great- 
est fields in which new demands and markets may 
develop to push along prosperity, Mr. Henry Ford 
answered, “Two of the greatest fields are home build- 
ing and transportation. Look at the great number of 
people who want to live in the country where they can 
enjoy its delights, fresh air, green trees and garden 
truck. Nowadays the country is accessible and has the 
comforts of water, pumping, hard roads, electricity. 
Homes will constantly be improved. Old style build- 
ings—the muskrat style—will be out of date. The 
first muskrat pulled boughs and twigs together and 
hnilt a home, and all muskrats since have followed that 


type of architecture. Man is going to have something 
new in styles of homes. Some houses are being built 
now that are already out of date. That’s how fast 
progress is coming.” 

H. I. Harriman, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in an address at Nashville, 
Tenn., on March 13, stressed the importance of housing 
and home building in the economic structure. The 
greatest potential factor in stimulating employment 
was seen by Mr. Harriman as the building and rehabili- 
tating of homes for the American people. “Conserva- 
tive estimates,” he said, “indicate that forty to fifty 
million are living in inadequate housing. Great as was 
the task of pulling America out of the mud and putting 
it on wheels, the task of pulling our country out of 
tenements and slums and putting it in decent homes is 
far greater and finer and far more splendid in its effect 
on our national life.” 

Here is one point where both liberals and conserva- 
tives agree. They may not agree as to how this needed 
construction can be realized but both the social plan- 
ners at Washington and the rugged individualists of 
industry agree that here is an important market indeed, 
and one that must be developed to give employment to 
the nation’s unemployed. 


Home Improvements, 
The Big "New" Industry 


Since the publication and wide distribution of the 
February BUILDER, presenting the complete picture of 
present day conditions in the home building industry, 
there has been an astonishing crystallization of senti- 
ment that home building is the Big Job ahead for 
America. Economists and business leaders agree that 
home improvements have not kept pace with progress 
in other lines, and that development now in this basic 
industry can give employment and restore general busi- 
ness activity in all lines as did automobile and hard 
road building back in the twenties. 

Of course, the objection is made by some that there 
are vacant houses in many communities and that rents 
are low, indicating, so they say, an oversupply of 
homies. 

Yes, there are perhaps enough roofs (though many 
are in terrible shape) ; but as Dan Moley, president of 
the Cleveland Federation of Labor, pointed out in this 
publication last month, that does not prove that there 
is no necessity for millions of home repair and mod- 
ernization jobs and for the building of new modern 
homes in line with present day standards. 
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In this issue, pages 50 and 51, is given the first report 
of a nation-wide study of farm homes carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture in 300 widely scattered 
counties, using CWA investigators. Any one who says 
there is no need for a great program of home improve- 
ments in this country should study the facts presented 
in this survey. The conditions of the nation’s farm 
homes as revealed are beyond belief in this modern age. 
Millions of farm homes are little better than hovels. 
They lack almost every modern convenience or comfort 
the home building industry has for years taken for 
granted. In this nation, which prides itself on its ad- 
vanced civilization, we find millions of its most valu- 
able citizens, farm and rural dwellers, living in houses 
that are falling apart for lack of repairs, that need new 
roofs, new exteriors, complete interior refinishing, 
foundation repairs, screens, door and window frames. 
Millions of our citizens, this survey shows for the first 
time accurately and completely, live in houses without 
plumbing of any kind, without kitchen sinks, running 
water, indoor toilets or bathtubs. A small fraction only 
have central heating plants or electricity. 

This farm survey shows that rural homes are not 
only out of date and dilapidated; they are in a state of 
disrepair and danger which the serfs of the so-called 
most backward nations of Europe would not tolerate. 


Needed Work for All 


How frequently we have heard someone say, “What 
this nation needs is some great new industry, like the 
automobile industry or the radio, or some other new 
invention that will give a great stimulus to business.” 

Why should this nation worry about discovering 
new industry when right here in its midst is the great- 
est job of rebuilding and rehousing ever known. The 
rebuilding of the homes of this nation is a big enough 
job to make every industry in this country hum in a 
fashion neither the automobile or the radio nor any 
other industry has been able to do. 

There is much talk in the newspapers about “hous- 
ing for the masses.” It is true that a great program 
of slum clearance and rehousing of poor people in 
cities is needed and will do much to improve living 
conditions and business, but by far the greater need, 
and one that is more in line with the American tradi- 
tion, is the rebuilding and rehousing of the thirty 
million people who live on farms, the fifteen million 
rural population not on farms, the ten million in towns 
of less than 2,500, and the twenty-six million in cities 
from 2,500 to 50,000. These people do not want slum 
clearance. They want individual, single family homes, 
the American tradition ; modern, up to date homes with 
decent standards of plumbing, heating and beauty. 

Announcement has just been made by the national 
government of Great Britain of a five-year program 
for the construction of 285,000 new dwellings to house 
1,187,000 people. The government of Great Britain is 
showing the way in an aggressive housing program 
which will provide modern dwellings to rent for only 
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a few dollars a month. The program calls for the 
demolition of 266,851 houses as the 285,000 new homes 
are built. Here is a program to make us think. Will 
the building industry of this nation find a way to house 
the 60 per cent of the population at present admittedly 
living in substandard dwellings? Or will it wait for 
the Federal government to do this work for it? 


eraecaliae responsibility rests on the men of the 

home building industry to make the American 
public aware of the fact that their houses are not 
up to standard. ‘This is a great opportunity also, be- 
cause if realized it will mean the return of good times 
both to the home building industry and to all related 
lines. 

First the desire for better homes must be created. 
This will only come through knowledge and example; 
and in many towns there is no real example of a thor- 
oughly modern small home. The people don’t know 
how inconvenient, unhealthful and inadequate their old 
houses are, because they have not been forced to com- 
pare them with today’s models. 

Many carpenters, builders, dealers—whose duty it 
should be to sell the modern home idea to their com- 
munities and create these desires—do not themselves 
know what a really modern home is. As Mr. Ford 
said, “Some houses are being built now that are al- 
ready out of date.” 


3-Point Demonstration Proposed 


As a practical means for reaching the public and 
creating desire for better homes, AMERICAN BUILDER 
proposes a Three Point Demonstration by the building 
interests of every town. This Three Point Demonstra- 
tion would show home owners what is meant by a 
‘modern home” and how the local building interests 
are organized and equipped to deliver service on such 
homes, either built new or remodeled into existing 
houses. 

This Three Point Demonstration we recommend 
would consist of (1) an attractive display of materials 
and equipment in the show rooms of the local lumber 
and material dealers, (2) an attractive display of furni- 
ture and home furnishings in the local department 
stores, and (3) a demonstration home, either new or 
remodeled, in a prominent location, this home to be 
planned by the best architectural talent and equipped, 
decorated and furnished very completely and in the best 
modern taste. 

All elements of the local building fraternity should 
unite to make a success of these demonstrations— 
skilled labor, contractors, supply dealers, architects, 
real estate men, building and loan officials, bankers, 
local newspapers, chambers of commerce, mayors. 
With vigorous leadership from some one individual or 
group among the builders all the others can be brought 
in to help put the demonstration campaign across. 

Who better than some reader of this publication to 
start this movement in each town? 




















SPRING TIME IS 
BUILDING TIME 


THE SOUND OF THE HAMMER AND 
the saw is being heard on a wide range of 
fronts this spring as the building industry 
enjoys the first rising volume in several 
years. Pictures above were taken on March 
15 at Chicago's Fair Grounds, where new 
construction for the 1934 Century of Prog- 
ress is getting under way. No’s |, 2 and 
3—the German Village takes shape. No. 4 
—500 men go to work on the Ford build- 
ing, which has many unusual features. 
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21 Ways to Get 


Business 


How to Diversify 
How to Get Jobs 


By GEO. M. BLISS 


President, Geo. M. Bliss Construction Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


after them. Don’t worry so much about the busi- 

ness outlook: just keep on the outlook for business. 

You will want specific ways to get jobs. Here They 
Are! 

(1) The Home Owner’s Loan Corporation is mak- 
ing thousands of loans to refinance homes and in most 
every case repairs are insisted on by the Corporation. The 
usual repairs are reroofing, exterior painting, interior 
painting, papering, renewing gutters and porches. See 
the local appraiser and talk with him about the best 
way to get in touch with these prospects. 

(2) Advertise in your local paper in the classified 
columns under Contracting and Building, Papering, or 
whatever column suits you. Below are several samples: 


t the first place, the best way to get jobs is to go 








MODERNIZE YOUR STORE 
FOR INCREASED SALES 


Build—Remodel—Finance 


Geo.M. Bliss Const. Co. 


17 East 10th St. VI. 1350 











Contracting and Building 


CARPENTERING, contracting, cementing, 
remodeling, settlings, garages, partitions, 

paperhanging, masonry, excavating, plaster- 

ing, guttering, weatherstripping and plumb- 

ing. WAbash 0153. 

STUCCO Repair—Redashing, plastering; ce- 
ment work; payment plan. Frank Short, 

Linwood 43889. 

FLOORS laid and sanded; old floors re- 
finished; workmanship guaranteed. Grove, 

Linwood 3965. 

CEMENT Work—Excavating, driveways, 
basements, retaining walls, garages, set- 

tlings, remodeling. BEnton 5888. 

HOME Loan—Free estimates on new roofs, 
and roof repairing. Marquist Roofing Co., 

Waldheim bldg. Victor 1583. 

CARPENTHERING, building, general repair- 
ing, house settlings; 30 years; werk guar- 

anteed. Hendricks, CHestnut 6620. 
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OF COURSE YOU CAN GET BUSINESS 
—a few of the steps suggested above 
are: (1) See your local HOLC appraiser 
for repair business; (8) Make up new va- 
cant lot signs; (12) Build more acquaint- 
ances and friends; (17) Use the telephone 
to get prospects; make a card file. 


Keep these advertisements up and put your name in 
the advertisement. Blind ads are not so good. You have 
to keep advertising to get your name established. 

(3 Make a list of all the architects listed in your 
telephone directory (classified section). See them; 
offer to help them with estimates. Don’t ask them to 
let you bid on jobs. (Maybe he hasn’t a job and doesn’t 
like to admit it.) If he has ever given you a contract, 
take hima jobin return. Turn about is fair play. 

(4) Make a list of every savings and loan associa- 
tion and get acquainted with their secretaries. (Do an 
astounding thing—tell him you want to start an ac- 
count, let it be ever so small.) You will find he has 
dozens of houses that need modernization, repairs, etc. 
Drop in every month and add a dollar or two to your 
account and ask about another house to remodel. 

(5) Get a list of all firms representing big life in- 
surance companies. They have probably many houses 
they have taken back by foreclosure that need modern- 
izing. Leave them your card, a circular, a calendar. 
Go back again and again and see them. 

(6) Make a list of all trust companies and savings 
banks and get acquainted with their man in charge of 
real estate. They have houses and buildings to repair, 
and plenty of them. 

(7) Get a list of ownership of vacant lots in the 
new subdivisions which have been purchased by pros- 
pective home owners. (Get lists from title companies. ) 
Call or circularize them with information that you can 
build and finance, that you are a responsible builder, 
and you will be surprised with the results. 

(8) Advertise—‘Vacant Lots Wanted on Improved 





if 
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Streets.” From the returns make a list of desirable 
lots. Get the owners to let you put up signs— 


WILL BUILD AND FINANCE 
A HOME ON THIS LOT 
FOR YOU 


(Your Name, Address and Telephone ) 


Have a dozen different styles and sizes of home plans 
on hand already priced, so you can quote a prospect on 
almost any size home without waiting a week after he 
tells you he is in the market for a home. 

(9) Look around the town and make a list of old 
dilapidated store and office buildings, relics of the gay 
nineties ; trimmed with stone which is disintegrating ; 
with cornices protruding over the sidewalks which are 
a menace to the public. Go in and discuss repairing 
their building with buff brick or glazed brick similar 
to terra cotta. Design new store fronts which will help 
them sell their merchandise. 

(10) Look around for some of the old abandoned 
picture shows. Turn them into chain grocery stores, 
bowling alleys, dance halls, night clubs, etc. 

(11) Don’t forget old customers—See them! Re- 
new your acquaintance. Get letters of recommenda- 
tion. Ask their advice as to how to get customers— 
to ask advice is flattery—they will end up by saying, 
‘See my friend, Mr. Jones. He is figuring on building 
a store building over on Main Street. Tell him you 
built my building and that I sent you over.” 

(12) Join a business club, such as the Rotary, Op- 
timist, Cooperative, Lions, etc. Attend their meetings 
—get acquainted—let them know your business. Join 
the Chamber of Commerce or Real Estate Board. Get 
acquainted—then get acquainted some more—and then 
get acquainted still some more, so you can call all the 
members by their first names. 

(13) Call on all your building material friends and 
remind them that you have been buying material from 
them and you could use a good prospect if they knew 
of one. Keep after them. 

(14) Keep a list of all sub-contractors which you 
have given jobs to, and keep after them to give you 




















(15) Join a church and go regularly—go to the 
social meetings and get acquainted with everyone. Your 
standing will be improved—you will be known as a 
law abiding citizen—the church members will be call- 
ing on you to do their work. 

Join a lodge. Become a Mason, an Elk or whatever 
you choose, but above all things establish a reputation 
for honesty, sobriety and good citizenship. Don’t be 
a bolshevik. 

(16) In certain cities the fire underwriters get out 
a daily report of fire losses. Some daily newspapers 
list fires. These lists can be procured if you want to 
get them. In certain cities it is almost impossible to 
get fire repair jobs unless you are lined up with certain 
adjustment concerns. However, get a list of all Fire 
Insurance Adjustment companies and call on them. 
Smile, and ask if they need any figures on losses. Leave 
your card. Call on them regularly for awhile and see 

(Continued to page 78) 








SELLING IN TODAY'S MARKET 


GETTING PROSPECTS and selling them on building 
services is the big problem before contractors today. 
To meet this need, AMERICAN BUILDER is starting, 
with this feature, a series of articles on Selling in To- 
day's Market. Next month an advertising expert will 
tell how to write business-getting letters. 


AMERICAN BUILDER READERS are invited to take 
part in this series. Selling ideas, advertisements, fold- 
ers, business-getting stunts used by you will be gladly 
received by the editors and passed on to all who read 
this publication. 








some business from their friends and prospects. 
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Residential Builders Urged to 


ORGANIZE 


How LONG WILL IT BE before home 
building —the nation's greatest industry — 
has a national organization to speak for it 


and defend it? 
RESIDENTIAL BUILDERS are urged to 


organize local groups, then form a national 
association or league that will be truly rep- 
resentative of the rank and file. 


has brought home to the thousands of residential 

builders and contractors engaged in small construc- 
tion work the fact that they have no national organiza- 
tion to represent them. In fact, they have no organiza- 
tion of any kind except in a few scattered communities, 
and none of these is in touch with any of the others. 

Observers of the building industry have known this 
for a long time, but now the rank and file of residential 
contractors and builders are coming to realize it. 

Residential builders are being urged to organize, and 
at the request of many the AMERICAN BUILDER has vol- 
unteered to put interested groups in touch with each 
other. 

The city of Cleveland has a lively residential builders’ 
league which has headquarters in the Builders Exchange 
in the Builders Exchange Building. George C. Baer 
who has been building homes for more than 25 years in 


Piss brs of the construction and contractor codes 


Cleveland is president and George W. Quarm is secre- 
tary. This is a growing organization which is truly rep- 
resentative of the home building and small construction 
industry of Cleveland. 

“We believe residential builders should set up a na- 
tional organization,” Mr. Quarm told the AMERICAN 
Burtper. “We are anxious to have other groups of resi- 
dential builders get in touch with us and help us form a 
national group. They can either write us direct or 
through the editor of the AMERICAN BUILDER.” 

“The big public works and large construction con- 
tractors are very well organized here, but they don’t 
want the smaller builders in with them. There are about 
twelve of the big fellows here and they would be out- 
voted ten to one if we were allowed to join their organ- 
ization.” 

The Cleveland Residential Builders League has a 
$10.00 initiation fee, but dues are only $5.00 per year. 
Included in the membership requirements are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Must be general residential contractor. No 
sub-contractors or material men are eligible. (2) Must 
be of good reputation and standing. Members must 
have suitable credit rating by the Cleveland Lumber In- 
stitute. (3) Must have at least three years’ active ex- 
perience as a residential contractor. 

No successful job of controlling the construction in- 
dustry and raising standards can be done without an or- 
ganization of the residential contractors, according to 
Mr. Baer. The big jobs can be policed, he pointed out, 
but the thousands of little jobs simply cannot be con- 
trolled unless the responsible residential builders, large 
and small, are organized. They should get together at 
once, he declares, and urges groups to write him or the 
AMERICAN BUILDER. 
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THIS COTTAGE, designed 
by Roger H. Bullard, New 
York architect, was award- 
ed the Gold Medal in the 
Better Homes in America 
Small House Architectural 
Competition. Limestone 
walls, slate roof, stock de- 
sign casements are used. 


NEW PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS 


OME BUILDERS are especially anxious, after 
several years of depression, to determine the trend 
in architecture and design of modern homes. For 

this reason as well as others, the prize winning designs 
in the 1933 Better Homes in America Small House Com- 
petition recently announced are of great interest and are 
worthy of study. 

A number of the awards are shown in this issue, and 
others will be published next month. Announcement 
of the prize winners was made March 15 in New York. 

The purpose of the Better Homes in America Compe- 
tition is to call attention to examples of good small house 
architecture in homes recently built. In addition, the 
importance of employing competent architectural talent 
in drawing plans and designing small homes is illustrated. 

All of the homes shown in this issue of the AMERICAN 
BuILDER are of recent construction and are therefore 
typical to some extent of the current trend in good de- 
sign. They represent wide geographical distribution. A 
jury of prominent architects appointed by the president 
of the American Institute of Architects selected the prize 
winners. F,. Ellis Jackson of Providence, R. I., was 
chairman of the jury, and other members were Archibald 
M. Brown, Chester H. Aldrich and Ralph T. Walker— 


all of New York City—and Seymour Williams of Rah- 
way, N. J. 

A Gold Medal was awarded in Class B. Story and a 
Half House, to Roger H. Bullard, of New York, for a 
cottage on the Salvage Estate at Glen Head, Long Island. 

Examination of the houses awarded places in the Com- 
petition shows the important fact that nearly all are of 
special or unusual design, particularly adapted to the 
tastes of the owner and the location, setting and require- 
ments of the family. Several very modern types are in- 
cluded, as well as several of the traditional architectural 
styles. 

Although the contest is avowedly conducted in the in- 
terest of “small home” architecture, few of the designs 
are in the really low cost class. The inference would be 
that few really small, low cost homes are being built with 
sufficient architectural character to appeal to such a jury. 
This indicates the need for more attention by the archi- 
tectural profession as a whole to the really low cost, 
small home field. Contractors, lumber dealers and home 
builders interested in this field, convinced of the value of 
good architectural design, will be glad to cooperate with 
architects who realize the cost limitation on houses in 
the low priced field. Better Jow cost designs are needed. 
































FIRST HONORABLE MENTION was given this California 
They Do It Well home in the Better Homes in America Competition. Miller g 
& Warnecke of Oakland are the architects. It is of a 


a * 
In Cc alifornia modern Monterey type of architecture which is very popu- 
lar on the West Coast. It is well adapted to its site, ex- 
tremely livable. Cost of construction was surprisingly low. 
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THE FLOOR PLAN makes 
best possible use of the loca- 
tion, providing a delightful 
view of the sea from living 
room balcony and breakfast 
room. The house is of frame 
construction. The greater 
part of the exterior is of 
stucco and vertical redwood 
boards, with battens set be- 
hind the boards. Some of 
the exterior walls, including 
the garage, are of brick, 
which is given a coat of white 
cement wash. 


SOME PEOPLE WILL won- 
der how it was possible to 
build this house for the re- 
ported price of $6,850, in- 
cluding architect's fee. The 
entire interior is painted 
white; shutters are olive green. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 
at right shows the cleverly 
built stairs, textured stucco 
wall with weathered hand- 
split shakes, pleasant porch 
detail. Woodwork of the in- 
terior is painted an oyster 
white; walls are textured. 


THE RUMPUS ROOM located in 
the basement is shown at left. It 
opens on a terrace which overlooks 
the sea. This is an especially good 
example of maximum use being 
made of a basement room, ‘which 
is made possible by the hillside 
location. Room has maple dance 
floor, open fireplace, exposed joists. 
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Modern, But Livable 


THESE DETAILS WERE INSTRUMENTAL in the 
awarding of Honorable Mention to the house at 
Menlo Park, Calif., designed by William |. Garren. 
The large fireplace above is simple in nature and 
the brick is handled very effectively. The corner 
window, with built-in cabinets below, is good. At 
left is a detail of the dinette, which has a large 
window, exposed board ceiling and attractive, built- 
in cupboard. The charming brick-paved patio above 
is an important feature of many Western homes. 
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Simple Good Taste in 
A Leng Island Home 


THE BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA COMPETI- 
TION jury recognized the beauty and simplicity of 
this Colonial home by awarding it Honorable Men- 
tion in the Story-and-a-Half Class. It was designed 
by Randolph Evans, architect, and built by the Har- 
mon National Real Estate Company, of New York. 
The plan is economical, and is a slight variation of 
the usual central stair and fireplace Colonial plan. 


FRAME CONSTRUCTION IS USED with exterior 
walls of redwood siding painted white. The house 
is well insulated. Roof is of weatherstained shin- 
gles. An interesting feature is the corridor on the 
second floor assuring privacy for all the bedrooms. 


COST KEY IS 1.793—148—720—32—20—17. 
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Classical Style ina 
Moderate Priced House 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE illustrates how 
Greek revival architecture, usually associated with 
large, expensive homes, can be scaled down to a 
25x33' house costing only $9,000. It was awarded 
Honorable Mention in the Two-Story Class by Better 
Homes in America. Dwight James Baum is the ar- 
chitect. Built at Lawrence Farms, N. Y. 


THE FRONT ELEVATION of the house is of shiplap 
siding painted white. The other exterior walls are 
of clapboard. Shutters, the exterior door and the 
shingle roof are green. The floor plan is a roomy, 
well ordered one, and the entire house demon- 
strates carefully studied details, simple formality 
and charming proportions. 


COST KEY IS 2.291—164—789—34—31—1/7. 
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A Modern Interior in 
A Prize Winning House 


THE INTERIOR shown at the 
right is the home of a Princeton 
professor, designed by Martin 
L. Beck, who was states Oe Hon- 
orable Mention in the Better 
Homes in America 1933 Small 
House Competition. The inte- 
rior is modern in treatment, 
although one of the oldest of 
materials—knotty pine—is the 
principal interior finish. 


THE GREAT SINGLE WIN- 
DOW extending from floor to 
ceiling dominates the room. 
Vertical boarding of knotty pine 
also runs from floor to roof, giv- 
ing a vertical line to the walls. 
The fireplace construction is 
simple and effective, in keeping 
with the modern trend. The bal- 
cony provides a cross-over from 
one wing of house to other. 
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Small Steel House Gets An 


Honor Mention by Jury 


THE JURY OF WELL KNOWN ARCHITECTS which de- 
cided the winners in the 1933 Better Homes in America 
Competition gave an Honorable Mention award to the 
frameless steel house shown above, located at Middle- 
town, Ohio, and designed by O. Kline Fulmer, architect. 
This is one of the new type frameless steel homes built 
of wall panels of 20-gauge steel corrugated into shallow, 
boxlike units, which are factory-fabricated. The metal units 
are set up and nailed together, on the job with screw nails, 
by carpenters. 


FLOOR PLAN OF THE HOUSE, shown at left above, is 
a straight forward modern type with many features suit- 
able for present day living. Note the large living room 
with dining alcove conveniently reached. Heater room, 


laundry and garage are at right, and are entered from a 
service door. Cost Key is |.403—1!146—0—O—22—8. 
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S a result of nation-wide agitation for more funds 
to finance home building and repairs, definitely 
encouraging improvements have taken place in 

the past month and more are in prospect. 

As this issue of the AMERICAN BUILDER goes to press, 
Congress has before it the Administration Bill (H. R. 
8403) which guarantees the bonds of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation and, in addition, gives new im- 
petus to home financing through formation of new Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associations. This Bill has already 
been passed by the Senate and, as this is being written, 
(Mar. 20), is being considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This Bill, introduced in the House by Rep. Steagall, 
Chairman of the Currency and Finance Committee, has 
three important features, as follows: 

1. It guarantees the bonds of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, thereby strengthening that institution 
and adding to its effectiveness. There can be no doubt 
that this action will hasten the taking of distressed prop- 
erties off the market, and will make the HOLC bonds 
on a par with other government bonds—in fact, even 
more desirable since they pay 4 per cent interest. 

2. The Bill provides for sale of $200,000,000 worth 
of these bonds, proceeds of which may be used for mod- 
ernizing and repairing of homes financed by the HOLC. 
This, of course, is not the broad step which building men 
were asking for, as it does not include financing of home 
repairs on structures other than those being refinanced 
by the HOLC; but it will help. 

3. The Bill speeds up and encourages organizing of 
new Federal Savings and Loan Associations by grant- 
ing $500,000 to promote their formation. This means 
that hundreds of communities not now properly served 
by home financing bodies can take steps to form new 
Federal institutions which will fill this need. The Bill 
increases the government investment in shares of such 
associations to 75 per cent, instead of 50 per cent as pre- 
viously provided. This means that a local group which 
raises $25,000 to form a new association will be matched 
by $75,000 from the U. S. Government. In addition, the 
Steagall Bill removes the $100,000 limitation of govern- 
ment subscription to preferred stock, as formerly pro- 
vided, so that the government can now finance local 
savings and loan associations to the entire needs of a 
community. 


Hope to Add Duffey Features 


Passage of the Steagall Bill, which is an Administra- 
tion measure and seems likely to go through this ses- 
sion, will mean an improvement in financing conditions. 
It will act as a lever to force present financing institu- 
tions to function where they are able, or Le faced with 
the formation of a new Federal association which will 
make loans for new home buildings and repairs. 

In the form passed by the Senate, the Bill is, of course, 
disappointing to members of the building industry who 
had hoped that it would include financing of new home 
construction and of modernizing and repairs for all types 
of homes, regardless of whether they are being refinanced 
by the government or not. Strenuous efforts are being 
made by the building industry at this time to secure 
amendments to the Bill before its final passage, so that 
it will include provisions similar to those in the Duffey 
Bill published in the February AMERICAN BUILDER. 

In spite of disappointment that no action has been 
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Financing Bill Before Congress 





HoOmE FINANCING PROGRESS 


NEW FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS given help by Bill passed by Senate. Now 
before House of Representatives. Also guarantees 


HOLC bonds. 


AGITATION FOR HOME FINANCING results in 
loosening of credit. Mortgage firms, building and 
loans, and insurance companies providing more funds 
for home building. Better prospects in sight. 


ADMINISTRATION NOW DISCUSSING new Federal 
mortgage banks to unify all real estate and home 
mortgage financing institutions in national credit in- 
stitution of permanent character. 





taken to date to provide direct loans for new home build- 
ing and for modernizing and repairs on a large national 
scale that would really do something to stimulate and 
improve this important industry, there is much improve- 
ment in evidence. The result of the agitation for Fed- 
eral financing and of the unanswerable statistics pre- 
sented by the AMERICAN BUILDER and others to show 
the complete dearth of financing for new home building 
in most sections is that some “loosening up” has taken 
place. 

Loaning institutions, more or less placed on the spot 
by this drive for funds, have declared that they do have 
funds for financing home building and urge builders to 
come and get them. 

A letter from a state bank examiner of Wisconsin to 
the AMERICAN BUILDER states that there are many insti- 
tutions in that state with funds available now for home 
financing. Names of AMERICAN BUILDER readers who 
stated they have prospects for new homes who need 
financing were requested. Several building and loan as- 
sociations have written the AMERICAN BUILDER that they, 
too, have funds for financing home building, and would 
like to get in touch with good prospects. 

This may suggest that builders and dealers might find 
it worth while to make another call to their local financ- 
ing institutions to see whether conditions have changed. 
Certain it is that if these institutions are to stay in busi- 
ness, they must resume the making of loans in the near 
future. Otherwise, other agencies will step in. 

The American Building Association News, well 
edited magazine of the building and loan associations, 
comments editorially on the AMERICAN BUILDER’S Feb- 
ruary issue, saying, “Building and Loan needs a good 
spring tonic, and the February issue of the AMERICAN 
BUILDER is a powerful one. It might be a good idea to 
buy a copy of this publication, and read it from cover 
to cover.” 

Pointing out the importance of making loans now, the 
Building Association News says, “Lend some money if 
you can get it for new building and capitalize on in- 
creased activity as an interest-arouser for the properties 
now on your books—and by all means lend all the money 
you can for new building, modernizing and repairs.” 

As this attitude spreads among loaning institutions, 
it will be reflected in immediate improvement in financ- 
ing conditions, and in home building and repairs. 
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“‘which makes buildings of all kinds more 
cheerful, more livable and more salable”’ 











MODERNIZATION 





“THE home-owner frequently does 

not give proper consideration to 
the question of reconditioning his 
home, consequently he often does 
not get proper value on his invest- 
ment in his home, either through 
neglect or through badly planned 





alterations ... Even a modest sum 
properly spent ona good house often 
enhances its value many fold, giving 
it not only a much greater sale and 
borrowing value, but also giving it 
much greater utility and beauty.’ 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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By E. L. 


by the business group of any community depends 

almost entirely upon conditions in that town. If a 
rival community offers greater attractions, the custom- 
ers from the surrounding territory will take their trade 
to the more attractive place, thereby making poorer 
conditions for business in the less attractive town. In 
other words, the business group of any town must see 
to it that their town is attractive or trade from the 
surrounding areas will go elsewhere. 

Likewise, the home town people will easily develop 
the habit of trading in some other nearby community, 
if the other community has aroused their interest. On 
the other hand, there is seldom a more enthusiastic type 
to be found than the man or woman who is a “Home 
Town Booster.” 

It is easy to see, therefore, that to retain home town 
trade, attract customers from surrounding areas and 
stimulate community pride, every effort should be put 
forth by the local business men to make their com- 
munity a center of interest. Many prosperous cities, 
towns, and villages have been so successful along 
these lines in the past as to build for themselves a 
“community personality” which became known nation- 
ally. 

During the depression, unfortunately, maintenance 
of all kinds of property, both real and personal, has 
suffered from neglect. Although business in general 
has not climbed back to the high levels attained in pre- 
depression years, indications are very strong that the 
upturn so far experienced is of a permanent nature. 
The time has arrived for us all to “spruce up”; the 
community which intends to get its share from busi- 
ness revival must look itself over with critical eyes, 
discover its dowdy, depression-style, worn-out fronts 
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Store Front modernization at Philadelphia, Pa. The improvement in 
this store resulted in a new lease at an increased rental. The photo 
above in comparison with one at right is a striking illustration of what 
can be done. There are many similar prospects in nearly every town. 
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REBUILDING MAIN STREET 


GILBERT 


and replace these business-repelling factors with mod- 
ern effects. 

The heart of the business life of any community 
centers in its main street; that is the reason why this 
article is titled “Rebuilding Main Street.” Many busi- 
ness people have become so accustomed to looking at 
business buildings which need paint, store fronts which 
almost have a value as antiques, and other deleterious 
or depressing appearances, that they do not quite 
realize how wonderful a change could be brought about 
in their communities by a modest and reasonable ex- 
penditure for needed repairs and modernization of the 
business structures which line the principle streets. 

The attention of the people who are responsible must 
be focused on the commercial structures which em- 
barrass a community. The logical person to do this 
job is the man who will be able to make the changes 
which are needed—the contractor and builder. 


Wonderful Opportunity for Local Building Industry 


In the boom years when new building work was plen- 
tiful only the most enterprising building professionals, 
or those specializing in this type of work, went after 
this sort of business. Today we have a new kind of 
market and—speaking directly to those readers who 
would be concerned with such work—if you would be 
successful in obtaining your share, you must adapt 
yourself to the changed conditions; one adaptation is 
to study your own community Main Street and use your 
knowledge of construction to create work for yourself 
and your organization. If you are not familiar with 
the problems involved there are many sources of in- 
formation open to you; textbooks, standard reference 
manuals and local specialists will provide you with the 
usual technical information, while manufacturers of 
particular products will be glad to cooperate by fur- 
nishing you with the technical knowledge concerning 
their materials. If you have not had the experience, you 
will be surprised to find how much information you can 
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obtain, quickly, by mail, from a number of sources. 

The percentage of profit in this work will be just as 
great as in any other kind of building work you have 
been doing; in addition, you will be selling your serv- 
ices to business people who have funds and who are 
accustomed to paying bills more promptly than is 
sometimes the case with private owners of residential 
properties. 

A good idea has recently been suggested by Mr. Ross 
Robbins, Sales Promotion Manager of The Gorham 
Company, Bronze Division. Here is Mr. Robbins’ sug- 
gestion: “It should be apparent to any local news- 
paper that improving the appearance of the business 
section of any community can easily result in more 
trade for the merchants who do this modernizing. The 
windows, the entrance and, in fact, the entire frontage 
of a business house should have personality; its style 
should reflect an individuality and distinctiveness which 
will make it a landmark in the minds of the general 
public. The newspaper can do a very good job of 
persuading local business men to make their stores 
cheerfully attractive; and when the merchants so per- 
suaded see an increase in trade as a result, the news- 
paper will be able to sell additional advertising space. 
I think if the local building industry and the newspaper 
would work hand in hand on a Main Street campaign 
of this kind it would result in many mutual benefits.” 


Where to Find this Work 


Merchandisers are constantly engaged in working 
out new plans and schemes intended to increase the 
sale of well known products, or to launch successfully 
some new line of merchandise; naturally, they continue 
to create new effects in the design of packages, adver- 


This 18-story building 
was erected in 1918 and 
is located in the city of 
Pittsburgh. At the time 
of modernization a new 
building was being con- 
structed directly across 
the street and the owner 
realized that unless he 
did something he would 
probably lose half of his 
tenants. Modernization 
included dressing up 
and improving the ap- 
pearance of the lobby, 
spending about $50,000 
on the elevators, etc. A 
95 per cent rental re- 
sulted from this work. 
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As to possibilities in Rebuilding Main Street—here is Hugh Ferriss’ conception of the city of the future, built entirely of glass, as designed 
by Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray, New York architects: Here is one of the great future markets for builders. 
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tising appeals, and methods of selling, almost without 
limit. In tackling the job of Rebuilding Main Street 
builders will want to do the same kind of thinking, 
making sales talks about the greater results which will 
be obtained by the merchant who adopts their sug- 
gestions to bring his place of business up to date. 
The opportunity for different effects is almost un- 
limited. 

The variety of changes which can be made in store 
fronts is too great to discuss in detail here; no doubt 
most are already familiar with many of the materials 
available. Some of the illustrations herewith will sug- 
gest a few of the possibilities; the literature sent out 
by manufacturers of store front materials will give 
additional data. Study each place of business and dis- 
cover the peculiarities of both the business and that 





C. Pelton, New York. 


Group of old buildings shown above as replaced by 
new taxpayer shown below. Location: 59th to 60th 
Streets, Madison Avenue, New York. Architects: Henry 
Builders: Hegeman Harris Co., 
Inc., New York. Typical of a new rebuilding trend. 
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particular location; from this basis a plan can be built 
and sold to the merchant. Good appearance is of pri- 
mary importance to the merchant. 

Business buildings often require repairs and moderni- 
zation both inside and out. Inquire into the efficiency 
of the elevators—practically every manufacturer of ele- 
vators, as well as many special organizations, are ready 
and eager to help with the technical execution of this 
work. If the building owner can rent more space with 
better elevator service, that improvement should be in- 
cluded in the prospectus. 

Sometimes the addition of a single distinctive feature, 
such as a clock or dignified bronze entrance doors, will 
distinguish a building and greatly improve its acceptance 
by the general public. 

If the exterior of a large building is dingy, cleaning 
that one structure will improve the entire neighbor- 
hood. 

Experienced operators in the hotel industry tell us that 
since prohibition was repealed the hotels have been mak- 
ing money. “I do not believe there is any other type of 
building that needs modernization more urgently at this 
time than the average hotel,” is the testimony of Mr. A. 
G. Rowe, New York, who has specialized in moderniza- 
tion service for the last eight years. “Incidentally, the 
modernization of lobbies and other public rooms is being 
found a most economical way to attract tenants for older 
buildings. Also, it does not pay to spend money on the 
improvement of apartments by the installation of new 
equipment in kitchens, bathrooms, etc., if the appearance 
of the lobby remains such that the prospective tenant, 
upon entering the building or waiting for an elevator, is 
scared away before the agent has oppertunity to show 
desirable space for rent.” 

Builders interested in this field will find it wise, in 
view of the improved business now being enjoyed by 
hotels, to check carefully for possibilities of work of this 
character in any efforts to create new business through 
the modernization of Main Street. 


Interiors Are 
Important, Too! 


Rebuilding Main Street 
will not be very effective 
if all the attention is cen- 
tered on exteriors; the in- 
teriors of stores, business 
buildings and other com- 
munity structures must 
please people after they 
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have been invited to enter by the cheerful outside treat- 
ment. When a new store front is installed it should not 
require very much of a sales talk to induce the merchant 
or owner to extend the modernization into the store it- 
self. 

A department store in Newark, N. J., has had very 
satisfactory results through changing old “bird cage” 
elevator enclosures for more modern equipment; dif- 
ficulty in controlling the distribution of heat is nearly 
always a factor where open grillwork allows the warm 
air to shoot up an open elevator shaft; the saving on 
fuel alone is often ample justification for a change of 
this nature. 

As in the case of exterior treatments, designers will 
be called upon to exercise their ingenuity and knowledge 
of combinations of materials in working out a plan for 
the modernization of the interiors of commercial places. 

The illustration on the opposite page shows one case 
where a group of oldtime buildings was torn down, to 
be replaced with a 2-story taxpayer of modern materials. 
In this particular case, despite the expenditure for the 
new building, plus the cost of wrecking the old struc- 
tures, a smaller loss will be taken by the owners with the 
new building than was the case before this job was 
started. Incidentally, the material on the front of 
the new taxpayer is aluminum, glass and macotta. 


Possibilities for New Building Work 


Several years ago a group of men acquired these old 
buildings with the thought of erecting a modern tall 
building on the site. Plans for financing the new struc- 
ture were abandoned in 1932 and the bankers who held 
a mortgage on this old property in a valuable location 
found themselves in possession. The cost of operating 
the properties was so great that it was decided to replace 
the old buildings with a taxpayer. The new structure 
will have to be torn down whenever it is decided to erect 
a taller building, so the 2-story affair you see in the pic- 
ture at the bottom of the page, despite its modern ap- 
pearance, is a comparatively temporary building. It is 
designed, however, for floor loads of 100 lbs. per sq. ft. 
and is fireproof, so that the space may be rented to prac- 
tically any type of business. 

If there are some struc- 
tures along your Main Street 
which appear to be so far 
gone they cannot be profitably 
modernized, it may be you can 
interest the owners in build- 
ing a taxpayer on the site. 


BEFORE 
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Usually the owners of business properties will not 
be difficult to persuade as to the greater ease in renting 
a modernized building. However, the depression has 
made business men wary and some properties have been 
vacant so long the owner despairs of renting them. 


Done on Profit-Sharing Basis 


During the last year or two, property owners in some 
cities, not feeling sure of what may happen in the next 
few years, have not wanted to commit themselves to 
long term leases at low rates. Merchants and other 
business men opening up or moving to new locations 
have also hesitated to commit themselves. This problem 
has been solved in many cases by renting the space on a 
profit-sharing basis, the owner of the property receiving 
a share of the profits as rent. 





This Gorham bronze clock 
outside the Pure Oil Build- 
ing at Chicago is a distinc- 
tive feature. The clock may 
be seen from four different 
streets, is striking, attractive. 


Remarkable improvement accomplished by Hahn's Depart- 
ment Store, Newark, N. J., through modernization of old 
elevator entrances and cars. Entrance is modern, sanitary. 
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COLORADO LAUNCHES MODERNIZE 


RICHARD L. DAVIES 
Formerly General Chairman 
of Denver's Annual Clean- 
Up and Paint-Up Cam- 
paign. Appointed January 
2, 1934, as Director Colo- 
rado's new official Modern- 

ization Bureau. 





State of Colorado has appointed Richard L. Davies 

of Denver as Director of a State-wide Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up and Modernize Campaign during 1934. The 
CWA has furnished a paid staff consisting of an execu- 
tive secretary, a financial secretary, a publicity expert, a 
consulting architect, a consulting landscape architect and 
two stenographers. The State of Colorado Annual 
Clean-Up, Paint-Up and Modernize Campaign Bureau 
became an official State department on January 2, 1934, 
although this movement has been in existence since 1912, 
in private hands. 

When Denver put on its first Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Campaign long ago, a City Warrant for six thousand 
dollars was issued by the City Treasury for direct coop- 
eration with the campaign activities and public support 
ever since that time has been generous. The success of 
the Denver campaigns led to the development of an offi- 
cial State department. 

Now the Modernization Bureau furnishes free archi- 


(5 Stace ot co EDWARD C. JOHNSON of the 
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tectural service to Colorado home owners who desire to 
remodel, repair or rehabilitate their residences in con- 
formity with modern standards of convenience, safety 
and beauty. This service is now financed by the Civil 
Works Administration, all expenses other than staff sal- 
aries being defrayed through private channels. 


First 1934 Job Started 


As soon as it became known that consulting architec- 
tural service was offered free of charge, Denver home 
owners made use of it. One of the first was a salaried 
woman who owns a dwelling built prior to 1910. She 
had bought the property for $700 and found it neither 
convenient for her own use nor adaptable as a rental or 
sales proposition. 

Following the guidance of Richard Owen Parry, well 
known Colorado architect, and M. Walter Pesman, land- 
scape architect, both staff members of the Moderniza- 
tion Bureau, this little house is being almost magically 
changed to a property of convenience, beauty and much 
greater value. The total cost will be about $1,200 and it 
is estimated that the property will be worth not less than 
$3,000 when the modernization is completed. The photo- 
graph and drawing at bottom of this page show how 
great a change is being made in exterior appearance. 

The owner will still have a one-story, five-room house 
but it will scarcely be recognizable, outside or in, as the 
same place. Stucco, new casement windows, new doors, 
an extra bedroom at the back with garage underneath, 
make the property modern. Two small bedrooms are be- 
ing remodeled into one that is large and airy. Electric 
wiring and fixtures are being almost entirely replaced. 
Plumbing and hardware are new and the old heating 
plant is being completely overhauled and put into first 
class order. 

Because this Colorado campaign stresses relief of un- 
employment it is very interesting to note that 48 men are 
or will be directly and indirectly employed on this one 
small job. In addition, several hundred dollars worth of 
lumber, considerable concrete and brick, hardware, etc., 
go to the benefit of various divisions of the local building 


industry group. 








ABOVE is shown the old $700 property which 

was of little value and at the right is architect's 

sketch showing how this house will soon look, as 

explained in detail in this article. Approximately 

$1200 modernization cost makes this property 
worth nearly $3,000. 
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CAMPAIGN 


Newspapers are co-operating with local civic groups, 
women’s clubs, schools, lumber, paint and hardware asso- 
ciations to make this campaign unusually successful. No 
official week to climax activities has been set, although 
such a period will probably occur during the latter part 
of April or early in May. Since this new State depart- 
ment is a continuation and expansion of previously pri- 
vately financed activities, the men in charge are thor- 
oughly familiar with the work and will undoubtedly be 
able to give a fine accounting of their stewardship. 

A recent report submitted by Mr. Davies to Governor 
Johnson analyzed employment possibilities incidental to 
modernization work, citing a typical alteration job drawn 
from the files of the Modernization Bureau. The typical 
job involved a total cost of less than $1,000, yet fur- 
nished employment for 12 skilled mechanics and 36 other 


workers. 
Painting Important 


“Despite the fact that modernization is stressed in this 
Campaign,” said Mr. Davies, “we still attach importance 
to the Clean-Up, Paint-Up phases. Paint and varnish 
are used in larger quantities when a home undergoes 
modernization, of course. No home owner wants his 
property to look badly after the house has been re-roofed, 
enlarged or otherwise improved. However, we believe 
we are going at this job a little differently than has been 
the usual case in the past; our campaign involves the en- 
tire home, including interior, exterior and landscaping, 
instead of only a part of the property. Incidentally, we 
have had even greater co-operation so far in this cam- 
paign from the local building industry groups, because 
the entire campaign now has a business interest for 
them, as well as a purely civic interest.” 

The Colorado campaign is being conducted in close 
co-operation with the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau of Washington, D. C. Community of 
interests should make this type of campaign appeal to 
many other local building industry groups. 


RICHARD OWEN PARRY 


SELECTED as architect in 

charge of Colorado's Cam- 

Paign on account of his known ability and experience in handling this 

particular type of work. There are striking examples of his work in 

Denver, where he has changed many a rococo effect of the ‘80's into 
modern style. 
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CLEAN UP 
PAINT UP 710 





HE National Clean Up and Paint Up 

Campaign Bureau in Washington has pre- 
pared the window display shown above. It 
is made in 10 brilliant colors (13-color 
effect), size 33 x 44 inches, with space for 
individual imprint. The display is die-cut 
and each set is packed in an individual car- 
ton. It is expected that these displays will 
aid materially in promoting the sale of paint, 
varnish, hardware, seeds, lumber and build- 
ing materials. The displays are being sold 
on a co-operative price basis which covers 
actual cost of production and handling; a 
colored descriptive circular and price list 
may be obtained by writing to Mr. R. W. 
Emerson, Executive Secretary, 2201 New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This organization has as its slogan “To 
make every Community as Clean as its 
Cleanest Home.” A letter recently received 
from Mr. Frank R. Wilson, Chief, Organ- 
ization Division, Public Relations, National 
Recovery Administration, read: “This or- 
ganization has carefully examined the plans, 
suggestions, and outline of service of the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau for use in helping to create new em- 
ployment and to stimulate business. .. . We 
are confident that the intensive promotion of 
Clean Up-Paint Up-Plant Up-Fix Up-Mod- 
ernize Campaigns in 1934, in close co-opera- 
tion with our Government’s program, will be 
an outstanding service to the American peo- 
ple. Nothing is so important in this period 
of our economic history as the making of 
jobs, the consequent stimulation of business 
and the return of prosperity to every Amer- 
ican home. . . . We solicit your organized 
co-operation in the inspiration of as many 
campaigns as possible in 1934, and _ shall 
highly value your aid and counsel in helping 
to co-ordinate your and our activities in the 
common job of putting unemployed men 
and women back to work.” 

The Colorado campaign is an outstanding 
example of the work the National Campaign 
Bureau is doing. 
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To Solve the Over-rooting Problem 


Good Accessory Materials Are 
Needed for Maximum Service 


Red Cedar Shingles Over Old Roofs 


By BROR L. GRONDAL 


Professor of Forest Products, University of Washington 


AIL, heat, air, sunlight and moisture are the great 
deteriorating influences that must be resisted by 
roofing materials. Edge grain red cedar shingles 

have a satisfactory record on the roof, withstanding these 
destructive influences. During recent years they have 
been used more and more on re-roofing jobs by applying 
directly over the old roofing. 

There are few complications to remember in over- 
roofing with edge grain red cedar shingles. In so far 
as the shingles themselves are concerned, it is only nec- 
essary to look at the label, for all shingles that are up to 
the No. 1 grade of the commercial standard C. S. 31-31 
of the United States Department of Commerce are in- 
variably up-to-grade in every respect. 

Based upon performance records, shingles that were 
more or less accidentally produced in the “good old days” 
lasted 50 years. The haphazard production of shingles, 
with the inclusion of flat-grain, cross-grain and sapwood, 
belongs to the past; it just isn’t “in the code’’ today. 

So the shingles themselves present no problem at all 
—they stand the roof test. And they stand the light ex- 
posure test however severe it may be. Furthermore, the 
natural preservation material in the cells of the cedar 
wood appears to exert a decay-preventing influence upon 
the materials with which they come into contact, espe- 
cially when they are exposed to high roof temperature. 
So, in over-roofing with shingles, to make a permanent 
roof, one that will last until the depression days of the 
past several years have been forgotten, we need only con- 
sider the other materials which they cover and the neces- 
sary auxiliary material that must be used. 

The old roof should not be torn off—that is, if it is of 
material that permits nailing without breaking up. The 
original roof, if it presents material that has curled or 
rolled up in spots, should be nailed down, so that the 
surface is reasonably flat. But in any event, if it is at 


all possible, it is wise to leave the old roof on—it may 
not have been wholly effective as a heat insulating agent, 
but it will help enough to justify side stepping the dis- 
agreeable job of stripping it off. Shingles need not be 
removed at all, they will contribute to the heat-insulating 
capacity of the roof even if very old. 

The next thing to consider is the material for valleys. 








New shingles over old roofs are proving entirely satisfactory 


Wooden strips should be nailed in the old valleys to pro- 
vide a good foundation for the new valley. There should 
be no metal-to-metal contact between old and new metal. 
It is well to remember that the old valley is usually in its 
last stages, and if copper is to be used for the new val- 
leys, and the old valleys were of galvanized iron, the pri- 
mary materials for a good electric battery are pretty 
close together. So—keep them apart. And be sure to 
replace the old vent-pipe flashing entirely, and do not 
attach galvanized material to copper flashing. 

Reflash around chimneys and wherever new flashings 
are needed, but don’t let the old touch the new. Re- 
member that it is hard to flash around chimneys so that 
leakage will not occur, regardless of the type of roof 
that is used. Therefore, use the best flashing that the 
market affords, and the most expensive non-drying mas- 
tic against brick work that money can buy. The total 
cost will be a very minor item at that. 

Don’t be afraid to over-roof an old cedar shingle roof 
with modern shingles, even if it has seen thirty years 
or more of service. But be sure that the shingles that 
are used are up to the standards of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Metals which rust away quickly must be avoided if 
long service is to be obtained. Remember that the old- 
time roofs that lasted for such an incredibly long period 
of time were laid with old-fashioned wrought-iron nails 
of rectangular section. The bright wire nail, blued or 
“galvanized,” rusts out ina hurry. Use nothing but hot- 
dipped zinc coated box nails; and for over-roofing with 
sixteen or eighteen inch shingles they should be at least 
14-gauge, 5-penny box nails—not just “shingle nails.” 
For longer and thicker red cedar shingles 13-gauge 6- 
penny nails should be used. Copper nails can also be 
used to advantage. 

Modern red cedar shingles, when used for over-roofing, 
providing the more perishable metal parts of the roof 
have been properly maintained, will be good and look 
good as long as the average contractor of today can hope 
to stay in business. It is true that each over-roofing job 
means the last job on that particular house for a long, 
long time to come, but remember that today as never 
before in history, performance and not claims count. 


ee 
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PWA Big Factor in Building Outlook 


HE $3,300,000,000 Public Works program is “over 

the hump” and will roll into construction all the way 

across the Nation this Spring it was reported early 
in March to Administrator Harold L. Ickes. 

Returning to headquarters from an 8,000-mile coast- 
to-coast survey, Deputy Administrator Henry M. Waite 
said the Winter PWA drive had overcome most of the 
technical and legal obstructions which make re-employ- 
ment by public works construction on a safe contractual 
basis under regulation a slow process. 

After contact in the field with PWA engineers in 48 
states, Col. Waite said: 

“Contracts have been sent out covering 1705 of the 
2186 non-Federal allotments which have been made. 
Throughout the country there are daily lettings of PWA 
construction contracts and universally there is a better 
understanding of PWA procedure and purpose. 

“The peak of the PWA re-employment should come 
in the late Spring and early Summer, according to the 
best analysis of the field situation.” 


Local Contractors Participate 


Much of the building construction in the PWA pro- 
gram is being handled by local building contractors. The 
Regulations regarding the letting of contracts give local 
building interests every opportunity to qualify. Quoting 
from Bulletin No. 2, issued by PWA Administrator on 


Sept. 12, 1933: 


BIDS AND AWARDS 


“1. The National Industrial Recovery Act and the rules and 

regulations approved by the Special Board for Public Works 
contemplate that bids will be received and contracts will be let 
to the lowest responsible bidder in carrying out improvements 
under the act. Any deviation from this practice must have the 
prior approval of the Administrator. 
“2. The politics of the bidder shall have no influence what- 
ever on the awarding of the contract. No contracts will be 
awarded until bids have been examined and passed upon by the 
State engineer (P.W.A.), who will satisfy himself that the 
bidders are capable of carrying on the work bid upon and that 
the contract is awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. 

“In determining the lowest responsible bid, the following ele- 
ments will be considered: Whether the bidder involved (a) main- 
tains a permanent place of business; (b) has adequate plant 
equipment to do the work properly and expeditiously; (c) has a 
suitable financial status to meet obligations incident to the work; 
(d) has appropriate technical experience. 

“3. No bids will be accepted from any contractor who has not 
signed and complied with the applicable approved code of fair 
competition adopted under title I of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act for the trade or industry or subdivision thereof con- 
cerned, or, if there be no such approved code of fair competition, 
who has not signed and complied with the provisions of the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement. 

“4. Before a contract is awarded for any project, bids shall 
be requested by advertisements inserted once a week for two 
weeks in such newspapers and/or other publications as will insure 
adequate publicity, the second insertion of such advertisement to 
follow one week after the date of the first publication thereof. 
The advertisement shall require bids to be submitted and opened 
two weeks after the date of the first publication of the advertise- 
ment, and award to the lowest responsible bidder shall be made 
promptly after the opening of bids.” 


The entire $3,300,000,000 to create jobs on public 
works projects was exhausted by allotments several 
weeks ago. Work on this will be pushed. 


A compilation as of January 24 showed that allotments 
had been made amounting to $3,298,472,784. There re- 
mained at that time $1,527,216 unallotted. Of the total, 
$2,478,548,886 was for Federal projects and $819,923,- 
898 for non-Federal projects. 

The non-Federal allocations were divided as follows: 


Loans and grants to States, cities and other public 

bodies (also loans to private corporations)... $ 571,544,140 
Low-cost housing and slum clearance projects... 48,771,958 
Loans ta vallveee@e........ ss : 199,607,800 


. $819,923,898 


Allotments to the Civil Works Administration, the 
Public Works Emergency Housing Corporation and for 
Federal aid highways amount to $900,001,000. These 
allotments arbitrarily have been classified as Federal, al- 
though the money will be spent entirely for the benefit 
of local communities. Civil Works jobs are under im- 
mediate local supervision and highway construction is 
under the supervision of State Highway Commissions 
subject to Federal check. 


Thousands of Jobs Created 


An analysis of non-Federal allotments as of January 
10 showed that waterworks, sewers and schools topped 
the list in number, although projects classified as bridges 
and structures headed the list in size of allotments. 

If the $400,000,000, which was equitably divided 
among the States for roads, the $100,001,000 advanced 
to the housing corporation and the $400,000,000 being 
spent by the Civil Works Administration for work relief 
throughout the country are added to the purely non-Fed- 
eral figure, the total amount for this character of Public 
Works is $1,719,924,898. 


Details of this survey follow: 


Character Number Allotment Percentage 
Waterworks ........ i tte hs ee 451 $ 66,666,972 10.6 
ee | 133,964,260 21.3 
ed a ee eee seas 330 62,548,539 10.0 
Streets and highways ................ 273 40,468,935 6.4 
Bridges and structures... 83 163,530,245 26.0 
ao See 27,415,794 4.4 
Other buildings — disicindiaionias 171 26,297,870 4.2 
SR Ce SOOT 27,258,900 4.3 
4S eee ree 20 48,771,958 7.8 
TD 12 2,371,620 0.4 
Miscellaneous improvements... 67 28,664,505 4.6 
CRM cle oe sexensaee EO $627,959,598 100.0 


30th Federal and non-Federal allotments not only fur- 
nish widespread employment but also give the country 
a better standard of living. Many of the waterworks and 
sewer projects will provide communities with these fa- 
cilities for the first time, thereby insuring local health 
and comfort. One of the schools to be built under a 
PWA allotment will take the place of a building erected 
150 years ago and still being used as a school house to 
the detriment of the youth of that community. 

Actual construction contracts have passed the billion 
dollar mark and are mounting toward the two billion dol- 
lar figure, insuring future employment opportunity under 
the PWA program. Detailed summary of the building 
construction projects on the non-Federal program fol- 
lows on the next two pages. 
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Building Projects in PWA Program 


Summary of Non-Federal Allotments 


for Buildings Totaling $165,000,000 





Location Type Allotment Location Type Allotment Location Type 
BILENE, KAN....Library.......$ 2,400 Carmoliton, Ky......:... -<Stheel.. .<..<4 $ 12,000 Fredonia, Ariz... . «3. sSChaol... «050.0% 
Accomac Co.,Va....School. .... - 20,200 ee | ee — eee 82,000 Vt. Scott, Kan... ...«. WOME « a s.6:3-c's 0 
Afton, Okla.. School. ....... 26,398 Case (l0., JOWa 6. 0 <0 Building...... 32,000 Ft. Steilacoom, Wash..Hospital...... 
Alameda Co., Calif... . Building... .. . 462,000 COtORE ING Woo i6.c5:2. IOOLS poeigass 365,000 Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.. Building...... 
a. oe ae Building. . : 25,200 Cedar Rapids, Iowa...School........ 160,000 
PTA, TOW... 60 5650 Building...... 28,300 Cedar Rapids, lowa...School........ 6,000 ALENA, KAN.....School........ 
Arpion, IN. Vewccc. 62. SCHOO]. . 6.2856 262,000 Cedartown, Ga.. Be, are ‘ 11,500 Galveston, Tex....School........ 
Alexandria, Va. 5 « SCHOO]... cess 300,000 Cedartown, Ga.. eS 17,000 Gambier, Ohio........School........ 
Allentown, N. oe Building...... 12,000 Centerville, Kan.. eS os see 9,000 Gardner, Mass........ oe Wes ale 
Alma, Ga.. a oo Se 27,100 Champaign Co., Ill... .School. ... $ 362,000 Garfield Co., Okla..... Building. 
Almont, N. D.. .. Building...... 13,000 Charlottesville, Va.....School........ 38,000 Gatesville, Tex........ Building...... 
Alpena, Mich......... Building. ..... 101,114 Charlottesville, Va..... Building. ..... 379,000 Gilmore City, Iowa....School........ 
oe i eee Auditorium.... 13,000 Chenango, N. Y......-School........ 115,000 Glenwood, N. C.......School........ 
Amherst, Mass........Building...... 121,000 Cherokee Co., Iowa...School........ 37,000 GOOCHIRAG, Viis:6:0:0-sGHOOL. 6.082: 
Amherst, Mass........School........ 238,000 Cheyenne Co., Kan.... Building. ys 70,000 Gower, Mo......c000% oS 
Amherst, Mass.........School........ 168,400 Chicago, IIl.. : Dormitory. Petey 2,040,500 Graham, Ted... «<0 eS eee 
Amherst Co., Va......School........ 1,600 Chicago, IIl.. eo eee 1,326,000 Greeley, Colo...........«<SGRO0). ..cicee 
Annandale, N. J....... Dormitory..... 75,000 Chickasha, Okla.........School.......- 162,000 Greenwich, Conn.. a) eee 
Annandale, N. J.......$ BNI oe fae 18,955 Chilton, Wis.. eS eee 153,000 Greenleaf, Kan........ ae 
Annandale, N. J....... Building... ... 15,200 Choctaw, Okla........School........ 66,000 Greenville, Mo........School........ 
Annandale, N. J....... Building. ..... 101,600 Cimarron, Kan........<-School.......«+ 101,400 Greenville, S..C.....66:5 Froepital. ...... 
Annandale, N. J.......School........ 128,000 Cincinnati, Ohio...... Hospital...... 9,000 Greawry Go., S.D...... Bellew. cece cis 
Arapahoe, N. C.......Building...... 2,000 Circle, Mont.........-School........ 40,000 Greystone, N. J....... Hospital... ... 
Arcadia, Neb......... et, ee 74,518 OY See WRN O ee a coisas 146,000 
Arkadelphia, ee Building...... 50,000 Claymont, i ee Feren 27,000 H: — 
Arlington, Minn.......School........ 28,100 Clayton, Bio.....+.0.<Court Bouse... 318,000 MD.. Hospital Pee 
Arlington, Tex........ Dormitory..... 103,500 Cleveland Co., N. C...School........ 34,000 Hamden, Conn.. A ae 
Arlington Hts., Ohio...School........ 50,000 Cleveland, Ohio....... Incinerator.... 194,000 Hamilton, Ohio....... City galt baexcre 
Arlington, Tex........School........ 60,000 Cleveland, Ohio......-Hospital...... 336,000 Hamilton Co., Ohio. ..School........ 
Atlanta, Ga...........Prison........ 1,500,000 Clinton Co., Iowa..... So ee 76,500 Hanover, N. a 
Atlanta, Ga.. + oe DUMMING. «5. +s 346,000 Clinton, Okla... ....:...<: SAHOO! c.0 505. 162,000 Hanover Co., Va.. MENOOL. 6.00053 
Atlanta, Ga.. .. Building... ... 3,570,000 Codington Co., S. D...School........ 900 Hardwick, Vt......... i 
Au Sable F "orks, "N. Y..School........ 234,000 IDV, Bes o<<.5.4:0 6 8 LS eee 222,000 Harris Co., Tex.......Shed.......... 
Auburn, N. << \eeeeree 226,000 Cole Co., Mo... +2 SChOON s 564.60: 275,000 Harrisonburg, Va...... Dormitory 
Augusta, am fais munlseiers School........ 710,000 Columbus, Ohio.....-City Hall...... 449,000 Haverhill, Mass....... eee 
Augusta, Ga.......... School........ 26,000 Concord, N. H.......-Hospital...... 31,000 Helena, Mont.........School........ 
Aurora, Ind...........School........ 90,400 Concord, N. H.. ..-Fire Station... 20,000 PRGIPTIA, BOONE. o6 5.5 65:0: RNOOR. 6 occces 
Assia, Tex.......«...Bwiiding...... 1,633,000 eS ee SOHOGL. cas <s 2,900 Pielene; ORIG. 6 ..60:0:6.5 0c Town Hall. 
Conway, Ark......... Dormitory..... 136,000 Henrico Co., Va....... Building...... 
ARE. IOWA.......+.Seheol.......<.. 8,200 Cook Co., Ill.. i: eae 31,000 Henry Co., Mo ONOGE. 6 <ewie ns 
Baltimore, Md.....Hospital...... 135,000 Corvallis, Ore.. 2 WESEEINOL o5 seos ss 1056 307,750 Highland Co., Ohio....Garage........ 
Baltimore, Md........School........ 124,000 Craighead Co., Ark... .Court House... 112,000 Hillsboro, Ohio....... As re. 
Baltimore, Md........ Fire House. ... 12,000 Crookston, Minn......Auditorium.... 104,000 Holyoke, Colo........ Court House... 
Baltimore, Md........ Warehouse. . .. 32,000 Crownsville, Md... ...Hospital...... 7,400 Honolulu, Hawaii.....School........ 
Baltimore, Md........ Building...... 65,000 Cumberland Co., Pa...School........ 75,000 Honolulu, Hawaii..... Hospital...... 
Bannock Co., Idaho...School........ 42,600 Custer Co., Okla...... Court House... 28,000 Henolulu, Hawaii..... Fire Station... 
Battle Ground, Wash. .School........ 6,400 CUsiets Ss. 355100 Sittool.< sass, « 55,000 Honma lass. ..00s<cs Incinerator. ... 
Beaver, Neb.......... Ice Plant...... 8,000 Houston, Del......... Fire House... . 
Belcherton, Mass......Hospital...... 98,000 DE SOTA, LA.......School........ 5,000 Houston Co., Tex.....School........ 
Lo | ere City Hall....... 85,000 Deer Lodge Co.. Hughes Co., S. D...... Court House... 
Belleview, Iowa.......School........ 1,000 Te aaa erre School........ 50,000 Huntington, N. Y.....School........ 
Bellefonte, Pa.........Hospital...... 48,000 Del Rio, Tex.........-Warehouse.... 4,000 Huntsville, Tex....... Jail Pesala 
Bellevue, Wash.......School........ 4,000 Delaiat; Del. oss s0:6.<:- School........ 23,000 Hutchinson, Kan...... Building. 
ES re) 550,000 Des Moines, Iowa..... Building. ..... 500 
Benson, Vt..........- School. ....... 2,100 Sictioon. M.D......bel....... 154,000 [NDIA ANAPOL IS, 
Billings, Mont........School..... 2 400,000 Dinwiddie Co., Va..... School........ 3,800 1.) a are Building. ..... 
Blackwell, Okla....... Building...... 300 eels CosGa.. 5...0«.. SSEROONs ks coax: 65,000 Iowa City. TOWe) 60058 Building. ..... 
Blacksburg, Va........School........ 1,066,000 Dover: Del... ....c..<ssSeneolo... csc. 9,000 Iowa City, Iowa...... Building...... 
Bordentown, N. a . Building....... 470,500 Dundas, Minn........ Building. ..... 8,000 Iowa City, Iowa...... Building F 
Boscawen, N. H.. .Building...... 150,000 Durant, Okla. ...6..05 SE eee ie 4,000 Ipswich. Sos 6.65. c cree: Court House... 
Boscobel, Wis........ .. Building. ere 64,000 Itasca Co., Minn...... Hospital. ..... 
Boston, Mass......... Hospital...... 18,000 E, ee. Itawamba Co., Miss.. .School........ 
Boston, Mass......... Hospital. ..... 334,000 | ear School........ 101,428 
Boston, Mass......... Hospital...... 422,000 E. PS oe Sa OS er 174,500 jACKaoN Cco., 
Boston, Mass.........Hospital...... 177,000 East Moline, Ill....... Building. ..... 8,100 a io 9 Ns wie facets 
Boston, Mass.........Hospital...... 55,000 East Radford, Va.....School........ 135,000 a N. Seen Hospital <2... 
Boston, Mass.........Hospital...... 45,000 Edinburg, Tex........ Building...... 10,400 Jamestown, N. Y......School........ 
Boston, Mass......... Hospital...... 164,000 Effingham Co., Ga.....County Jail.... 26,000 Jasper Co., Mo........School........ 
Boston, Mass.......- —- sip. anos yee Eggleston, Va......... Building. ..... 14,000 Jefferson Co., Pa...... Building...... 
Boston, ae ee Schmol......6< J ,000 Elbow Lake, Minn..... Auditorium.... 8,000 “ 4 
Boulder, Colo.........School........ 468.000 Te eee Hospital...... 22'500 Kansas City. N »MO..School. ....... 
Bovey, Minn......... Building... ... 16,000 Hliz. City Go., Va....<School........ 16,000 Kansas City, Mo...Auditorium.... 
Bozeman, Mont.......School..... si 218,000 Elsinore, Calif........ City Hall...... 14/000 Kent Co., Del.. J ee 
Brentwood, N. Y......Hospital...... 668,000 Emporia, Va.........-School........ 18.000 Kern Co., C alif. . . Auditorium... . 
Bridgewater, Mass..... PHASON. «.0s0's9 97,000 PaGeid Conn........:Sthask. 30,000 Kern Co., Calif.. coc) re 
Brigham, Utah.......School....... 175,000 Boping.N. D.......<<Sehool........ 4.400 Kern Co., Cali... 2: LADEOTY . ic. ss 
Bristow, Okla........ School. ... . 90 Epping, N. H.........Fire Station... 9,000 Kern Co., Calif....... Building...... 
Broadalbin, N. Y......School........ ween Bnreka. Mo... «... ¢«sSchool..... 0. 68.000 rine = erage aa at. a8 
Brock, Okla..........School........ ,000 Everett, Wash........Building...... : x on 
ene a eee 66,000 erett Building 23,600 Kingfisher Co., Okla...School. ||.) 
Brownsville, Tex...... Building. ..... 17,000 AIR HAVEN, N. J..School........ 86,000 Kingman, Kan oor Hospital. ..... 
Brownsville, Tex... ... Building. . ; 11,900 Fairfax Co., Va... ..School. ae 43,000 Klamath Falls, Ore....Armory....... 
Brownsville, Tex... ... butane ae — Faribault, Minn.......Court House... 33,100 Knoxville, Tenn.......School....... 
Brownsville, Tex . Building... ... 0,800 oie tc i: a: ><; a ari 43,000 > . 
Brownsville, Tex .. Building... ... 12,600 Fayetteville, Ark... .. itiding eek: 1,165,000 LARS CO. . ae or Ee 
Brown County, Wis....Hospital...... 300,000 Fayetteville, Ohio.....School........ 84/000 keine tt =D owa.. oo ing...... 
Bryan Co., Okla......School. .. : 5,000 Florence Co., S. C.....Hospital...... 225,000 — € Ka, seevee eee ai 
Buena Vista, Va....... Building. ..... 10,000 Fluvanna Co., Va.....School........ 14,000 L os “. io eens yr pet ah 
Buffalo, N. Y.........School........ 1,198,000 Fort Pierce, Fla....... Light Plant.... 36.000 arimore, N. D.......School........ 
cars 727 a Kagel , Las Vegas, N. M...... Building...... 
Buffalo, N. Y..... School... . 782,000 Fort Pierce, Fla.......Warehouse.... 380,000 Lawren K School 
Burke Co., N. C......School........ 170,000 Fort Worth, Tex......School........ 4.198300 ype og it eager og ea 
Burlington, Vt........ Building. 8,600 Fortuna, Bl0.6 <6. <6 SSENOON: «0c sco 1,800 “pe ea No 1 a.....Court House... 
Burlington, Vt........ Building. . . 1,000 Fox Point, Wis........School........ 24/000 ae ct Ucn wwasen Building...... 
Dutte, Mont....... 0% School. .... ; 320,000 Foxborough, Mass.....Hospital...... 117,000 ee ees eee Pile a tiersex 
Butte, Mont..... .School.... 800,000 Foxborough, Mass.....Hospital...... 217,000 pore , = +++++-School........ 
Button Willow, Calif.. School. ... 11,500 Foxborough, Mass..... Hospital. ..... 77,000 i cannn Ky... Are Pica eens 
Framingham, Mass.... Building... ... 218,520 ican. ve. ateate aut = os etoicureis 
CE RRO GORDO CO., Framingham, Mass....School........ 34.000 — i...  —— 
Sh netomat Building... ... 1,500 Framingham, Mass....Hospital...... 40,000 peed Hill, Tex... * Sch - gelaieate 
Cusiietaes Minn.....School........ 20,000 Franklin, N. H........Armory....... 12,000 i hela Co ‘sa. wae im Retin eai seai 
Canton, Mass.........Hospital...... 115,000 Franklin, N. H........ SCHOO! «2.03655: 33,000 Lincoln, Neb Perens = —o 
Canton, N. D........ . Building...... 3,040 Franklin Co., Ohio. ... Incinerator... 202'000 7 cone ghee —— be dustataia 
Carbon County, Utah.School........ 293,000 Franklin Co., Pa...... School........ 80,000 Linn Co., lowa.......School......"° 
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Location Type Allotment Location Location Allotment 
Linton, N. D.. ..-Court House...$ 24,000 i eS ae. $ 96,000 State of Nebraska..... Building...... $ bye 
Little Rock, Ark... : Building..... A 500,000 Pawtucket, R. I.......City Hall...... 425,000 State of Nebraska..... Dormitory..... ort aue 
Little Rock, eee Hospital...... 1,769,000 Pearl River Co., Miss..School........ 15,000 State of New York... .School........ a 
Littleton, N. H....... SENIOR. 6 56556 42,000 Pembine, Wis......... School. ......- 35,000 State of Tex.......... School. ....... ousnae 
Little Silver, N. J.. a ee 88,000 Petersburg, ~ D......Building...... , 18,030 State of Utah.........Building...... ai e00 
Lohrville, aarp | Building oaaice 3,000 Petersburg, Va........ Dormitory..... 262,000 State of Utah......... a See ones 
Longview, Tex... ..... School........ 2400 Pine Island, Minn... .School........ 22,000 — Stearns, Ky........... School. : 2.2... 32.000 
Los Angeles, Calif.....School........ 6,310 Pittsburg Co., Okla....School........ 1,000 Stevens Co., Minn..... oe eee aaa 
Los Angeles, Calif.....School........ 14,700 Pittsburgh, agape Hospital...... 2,000,000 Stillwater, Okla Wesgkas School. ....... Proyen 
é Los Angeles, Calif.....School........ 28,000 Pittsylvania, Va....... oS ee 42,400 Stockton, Calif........ Warehouse.... reo 
2 Los Angeles, Calif.... aoe Ae 7,860 Pleasant Grove, Mo....School........ 3,000 Sumas, Wash......... SS eee enue 
é Los Angeles, Calif.....School........ 12,800 Pleasant Ground, Swarthmore, Pa.......School........ , 
3 Los Angeles Co., Calif... Building 2,115,200 Pep Gneccdnacss 34,717 
j Los Angeles Co., Calif. . Building. 9,380,000 Polk Co., Mo. 44,000 area. asee 
Los Angeles Co., ba Building. . 5, Poplar, pe 10,000 OK ve Py 
Los Angeles Co., Calif. . Building 532,000 Port Arthur, Ten... .. Building...... 177,000 PAB mo GE Py 
Los Angeles Co., Coie . Fire Station... 17,000 Portales, N. M........ OS eee 4,000 Teaneck, N. J...... = 
Los Angeles Co., Calif.. Building. ..... 7,000 Portsmouth, R. I...... School. ....... 90,000 Tehachapi, Calif. ; eae 
Los a me Calif.. Fire House.... 2,000 Pottawatomie, Okla....Building...... 250,000 Tehachapi, Calif...... poy 
Louisville, Ky.........School........ 230,000 Prince Georges Co., ; Terre Haute, Ind...... ae 
LEDDDCE, TOSicc.cccce oS ee 650,000 J Oe eee Building...... 408,000 Tewksbury, Mass... . Py 
Lyme, Conn... .......School. .2222: 6,000 Pratt, Kan........... Warehouse. 6,000 Tewksbury, Mass... .. rig 
Siar ogg = 1 ee Incinerator. .. pry oe — = acess = pepo 
A g Sp” ee 9,000 Se CMe we ctenes ospital...... A ippa o., Miss...... A 
M Madison Co, Il. Schoo Pataca 194,000 Pullman, Wash........ Building...... 198,000 Tippecanoe, Ind....... ro 
Magnolia, Del.. eee 19,000 Pullman, Wash........School........ 14,000 Toledo: Batic. «ccs. 00 Sch ae 
- Manchester, Ky. Sageunea ae 5,600 1 ene Tolt, hone gee st net re 
Manchester, N. H.. - - Building SREESS 6,500 oc FE, IOWA.School........ = Toppenish, Wash...... pone 
Maneta, Va........... To eet 9,000 Radford, Va........ pee eres shaas Totowa, N. J........+- oa 77'000 
Manly, Iowa......... iti 900 Raeford, N. c. seeeeee —— weewewoe 17'000 Totowa, “et Serre re 30'000 
Mansfield, Conn 27,500 Ramsey Co., Minn... = MDs aaesss Ly UO, ee _—— aneane 
Mansfield, Ohio. 15,000 Ramsey Co., N. D.....Auditorium.. a so ae 7 ee py 
Manteno, Ill.......... Di 500,000 Randolph, Wis........ Building...... 3 p22, a ee —— aca ye 
Marlboro, N. J.. 300,000 Raymondville, Tex....School........ 4,000 Tulsa Co., Okla....... eS aaa a 
Marshall, Mo......... ail 12,000 Readsboro, Vt........ School........ pry Tuscaloosa, / > ere School........ , 
Mattewan, N. Y. =n t 146,000 Redding, Calif........ Building. ..... cans oe. a sees 
Max, N. D......... ‘ 3,500 Redmond, Wash......School........ : NION, IO f ~~ “et une e aan 
Maxeys, Ga.......... School 1,100 Renton, Wash........ oe See 4,000 * Utah Co., Utah....§ : ~ oe esieaee 
j McConnelsviile, a — 67,000 Richland Co., S. C.... School. ....... saan Utila, Ne Weccdeecciv SOMOOE . « c<<wes A 
) McCook Co., S.D ee orem Vie hehe: 66000 VAN | BUREN Co., 
se cli al ‘000 Roberts Co., S. U6) wy | Sea Court House. 30,000 
McKenzie Co., N. D...School........ 28,000 Roberts Co., S. D: eke 5,000 Van soon yo ae a ee 87,000 
¢ Buildi 100,000 Rochester, N. Y....... 1,490,000 Van Zant Co., Tex.....School........ 600 
McPherson, Kan...... uilding...... 3 63 000 bass Seal 35.000 
McPherson, Kan...... oS ee 49,000 Rochester, N. Y ildi 263 pee Vancouver, Wash...... School era neue ret 
Mecklenburg, N. C....School........ 438,000 Rock Co., Wis........ ildi 248, - Varnell, oe Rasheed a acieweda be 
Medical Lake, Wash.. .Building...... 26,400 Rolling Stone, Minn... Building...... 1,00 Ventura, | ere - oe iisiaaiaar name 
Medical Lake, Wash...School........ 4,300 | ee Court House... = Ventura, Calif... . 2. 99 ing ere ee 
Medical Lake, Wash... Hospital...... 31,800 Roopville, Ga......... OS See 7 Vineland, N. J........ een ins ae 
Medical Lake, Wash.. ‘Hospital Bra tcecors 36,000 Roxanna, Ill.......... ee ,800 Vineland, | ot See ormitory..... ae 
Mercer Co., Pa........ ScHOGEs ceivc: «0 25,000 Russelville, Ark....... School... 16. 135,000 Vineland, N. J........ Building. ..... pos 
Meriwether Co., Ga... Gi... vec cccns 13,000 ' . Vitston, TOW... 6.0.00 OS 1 
Miles City, Mont......School........ 77,000 SABINA, OHIO.....School........ 38,000 “ 
4 Mite Ce. 1........ Building... ... 48,300 Sacramento, Calif.. —_—oe pee 164, WAKE FORES ain 15.000 
Miller Co., Mo........ SS ee 700 Sacramento, Calif... ..Building...... 49,000 |, are 2 ao wns sao 
Millwood, Wash.......School........ 7,800 Sacramento Co., Calif..Fire House. 3,600 Waldron, Ark......... ourt House... ; 
Milnor, N. D......... Building... ... 16,400 Sacramento Co., Calif.. ore aia ond — Walla Walla Co., , 16.000 
Mineral Co., Mont... .School........ 12,000 Salisbury Twp........ School ee 12.208 . eee Jai eaesgeceees iaom 
Minneapolis, Minn... .School........ 84,000 Salt Lake City, Utah..School........ 300, Waltham, Mass....... —— sseeee aaa 
Minneapolis, Minn... . Building. ..... 86,000 Salt Lake City, Utah..School........ 626,500 Waltham, Mass....... —- ceeees oohaa 
Minneapolis, Minn... . School 9,000 San Antonio, Tex...... Building...... 4,000 Warren Co., N. Y..... —_ aeaaeede pry 
Moab, Utah.......... 130,000 San Jose, Calif........ Auditorium.... 460,000 Warren, Tex.........- = ae wacaeeen FS - 
Monroe, Conn........ Schoo 14,300 Sees, Be 5. « eee School aS 3.608 Warwick, R. I........ Stoo Sanaa oo 
Monson, Mass........ i 112,000 Sanborn Co., S. i as 6.600 Wasatch, Utah. . a oo aie __— 
Monson, Mass........ Hospital. ..... 100,000 Santa ae gf Calif.... Building...... — Washington Co., Okla.. ro 
? Montgomery Co., Md..School........ 160,000 Santa Maria —_. ; = Washington, Kan. uae — 
Monticello, Ark....... eg erence 96,000 Santa Rosa, Tex.. or pee hye Watsonville, Calif... A ona aie 
Morgan, Utah. eS on ee 94,620 Sayre, Pa.. : copital ete 425,000 Waukesha Co., Wis... i _ 
Morgantown, W. Va.. ‘es. sae 400,000 Schenectady, N. Y.....County Home. = = Webster Co., Mo...... "Se pe 
Morning Sun, Iowa... . Libsary.... 5... 600 Seattle, My 1g ies eau an Schoo cpterees 10 aes West Concord, Mass... = 
Mower Co., Minn..... Building...... 9,000 a. yi J. Wash, * Bole vee eee a Westborough, — “ sana 
Muncie, Ind.......... a re a Fane gg as eae + R.. 000 we ae eee 000 
Muscatine, Iowa...... SEhOOl. . 5.050 D Shallotte, N. a . +. paeeae we reo Westborough, Mass... fee ba dita aie ag i 
r to) i Ae eee 6, » Mass....Hospital...... ; 
NAHUNTA, CA ic Toei ctice<ss 5,000 p> suena dl Kan. ss. oe : 93,500 to ee *‘achaal Beata s a caete 39,000 
Nashville, Tenn....Dormitory..... 400,000 Gaon Ps ll deal 15000 Gidea omen 
Nashville, Tenn....... Building. ..... 57,400 ae oO a 49'000 a y, Building 900.000 
Natick, Mass......... Building... ..: ‘eee Cees ten ee $22:000 Westfield N.J.....1./School=.. 275,000 
ee we oe 33,500 Shelby, Mont.........Court House... 75,000 re N. * ' "TSchool: 2221551 114,500 
‘ ane ees | gla sho'ong —=s« Shelby, N.C... “School... : 11,000 —- Whittingham, Vt.....:School........ 1.400 
fon tame Caan eee Shenandoah Co., Va.. School... 2.1. 16,000 = Wilkins Co., Minn.....School.......- 53,100 
Non ae ee 44,000 ‘Sidney, Mont......... School... 21! 88,000 Williamsburg, Va...... Building... .. 650,000 
ween Sidney, N.Y... 22.22! School: ) 22211! 221,000 — Wilmington, Del... ‘School........ 435,000 
New Y Aner <a Spee A Siskiyou, Calif........ SOMGOR . <as:c <0 4,900 Windsor, Conn........School........ 10,000 
a cae Sch Skillman, N.J........ Hospital... ... 144,500 Woodbury, Iowa...... School. ....... 399,000 
2 ie von city passant 4 800/000 Skillman, N. J........ Hospital...... 155,000 Woodbine, N. J....... er" la Peer beg 
Newark, N. V........ School Fame | ee — Ba exes aaa Woodbine, N. J....... Building. cites 85, 
N. Hempstead, N. Y...School........ 350,000 ames Ciara Co. Calif. B ital sitet eee 56000 — eee 
Newport, Bey... «<0. Fire House. ose 13,000 menu, “Pane we " Building Bes ess 6.000 Additional Projects 
, = oe ef. pe “ne Sonyea, N. V......../Hospital...... 183,000 Algoma, Wis.........School_.-.----.$_ 148,000 
+ i SOR, BEN es oo +s. ade 248 400 Spanish Fork, Utah. ..School........ 250,000 Appling, Ga....................Jail._ oan 15,000 
Newton, Mass........ SONOGE. xc cccce 48,4 Springfield, Mass.. School 96.000 Aiken Pemeie. thie Building. 7 30.000 
NeWeee, BER < «+ nes eR 60,700 = Shringfield, Ohio... Building... 7:000 Belfast, Ohio.......... School... ~ 16,000 
ee aero oe ean St. Louls Co., Minn....School...... 122,000 —_‘Clarkton, Mo. School = 47,000 
Reni Sees cs or aa % St. Louis Co., Minn....School........ 56,000 Concord, Mass.__ .Reformatory...... 26,000 
Norfolk, Mass........ Lo See 146,000 St. Louis, oy Saal 60.700 Coteus Ciel. Sea... Seas 450,000 
rr Neb. ve eeeees Po ed 55,008 = St. Louie, Mo.........Hospital...... 274080  Dewsomville, Ca School 13.965 
Norfolk, Va........... Building Repair a ee ----- ee... ee Denton, Tex... en | 
Norfolk, Va........... Building Repair 250,000 tena. Mo... . ‘mae tees 328'000 Fisher” a a 27'208 
North Grafton, Mass...Hospital...... 132,000 <tiastas. ... oa 122'000 a a mae 24'000 
Northampton, Mass... Hospital... ... 242,000 St. Louis Co., "Mo.. ee ‘Sch ~ ae eee 150,000 Framin ham, Mass. cea Police Building. 41,000 
Northampton, Mass... Hospital... .. . 106,000 St. Louis Co., Mo.... “Sehoad ES 45,000 Galeseeliie, Ga Alms House 32,000 
North Cove, N. C.....School........ 68,000 Sralaau Co., Calif.. Court House... 248,000 ene Ca Jal ee bmp 
care tanisla o., Calif... Building...... 250, McKean Co., Pa.__.......£ nools.. ; 
OAKLAND, CALIF..Building...... 600 Star Co., T ie soba "School scam 59,000 McPherson, Kans.....Power Plant... 211,000 
Ocean Side, Calif. . Building... ... 36,000 State of Florida... | School. ....... 75,000 Oconto, Wis............... Hospital... 28,000 
Oklahoma City, Okla..School........ 133,000 State of Illinois. ..... Hospital... ... 17,500 Rhinelander, Wis... School.______..... 45,000 
Onsiniag TNs. Vieess 0s. ) 2. ene 38,000 State of Mass ¥ Building ’ 122,000 Rogers County, Okla....Sc ; 15,000 
Ottumwa, Iowa....... oo 42,000 State of Mass......... Seas 170,000 Rutlend. Iowa... 25.000 
Overland, Bo...» . ++. School. ....... 60,000 _ State of Mass... -.....Building...::. 163,500 St. Mary, Mo... 32,0€0 
Owings Mills, Md.... . Dormitory execs 34,000 ease ot Mass Teper Hospital ieee 29,000 Shreveport. La. waeee 
e of Mass......... 4 uthampton, N. , 
ARK €O., WYO....Sehool. <..- «x 90,000 State of Mass 119,000 Spencer, Wis._-....... de 17,000 
Parker Co., Tex....School........ 7,000 State of Mass 87,000 Toledo, Ohio... 250,000 
Parkland, Wis........ Hospital. ..... 126,000 State of Mass 30,000 Turtle Creek, Pa School 193,831 
Parkwater, Wash...... 2 ae 27,000 State of Mase 99,000 West Lafayette, Ind._.Building _...___ 225,000 
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BUILDING THE HUGE FORD BUILDING FOR THE 1934 CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR is a rush job, with the contractor working against 
a heavy penalty if construction is not completed by May 26. The electric saw in this picture is keeping a dozen carpenters busy. 


New Contractors’ Equipment Sets 
Fast Building Pace 


ONTRACTORS’ equipment has developed and 
improved much faster in the past five years than 
the capacity of the construction industry to make 

use of it. This is an obvious fact that need hardly be 
stressed, except that many contractors who, up until this 
spring, thought they were well protected, as far as equip- 
ment is concerned, are now finding themselves caught 
shoit. 

New developments in saws, sanders, trucks, mixers 
and woodworking equipment have been so great that few 
contractors are fully aware of the cost-cutting and 
money-saving possibilities they afford. 

In addition, old equipment that has been idle for 
months and was inefficient and out of date long ago, is 
now being revealed as wholly inadequate to deal with 
present building conditions. 


Labor Costs Higher 


The needs of the market today, authorities point out, 
must be judged on the basis of (1) rising labor costs, 
(2) rising material costs, (3) demand by purchasers for 
completed construction work at no great advance in cost, 
(4) advent of more or less sudden and gigantic enter- 
prises through the Federal construction program. 

For example, when the CWA put hundreds of thou- 
sands of men at work a few months back, there was a 
great shortage of picks and shovels, and other tools. 
Where had all the tools gone? There were plenty a few 
years ago. Factories had to work night and day to pro- 
duce a new supply, and in the meantime work lagged. 

A Chicago floor sanding firm, finding business pick- 
ing up rapidly, has decided to add another machine. The 


owner, before making this decision, thought he would 
look around for a good second-hand machine. He found 
there was practically none to be obtained. As he ex- 
plained, ‘“‘the only ones offered at a low price are the old 
models. With labor costs as they are, such a machine 
is just an expense. We simply can’t afford to run 
one. 

The releasing of Public Works money which has been 
held up all during the winter and will not get out to 
actual construction hands until early summer, will come 
with a rush when it does come. Engineering jobs are 
being taken up and engineering surveying equipment is 
in demand. As soon as the construction works go ahead 
on their wide range, there will be an actual shortage of 
modern equipment. 

Talk about more efficient equipment is not idle con- 
versation. New machines must be able to produce, or 
they merely lose the contractor money, and without mod- 
ern equipment, he cannot hope to cope successfully with 
well equipped competitors. 

While it is recognized as impossible for contractors to 
invest money they do not have, it should be borne in 
mind that a portion of first profits invested in new equip- 
ment will more than repay the investment on the next 
job. And nearly all equipment can be purchased on very 
reasonable terms, thanks to current financing plans. 

For those contemplating purchase of new equipment 
this spring, a few of the many recent developments in 
contractors’ equipment may be summarized as follows: 
Space permits the mention of only a few typical im- 
provements. 

SANDERS—The Reid-Way Corp., Cedar Rapids, 
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Ia., has brought out a new 8-inch model which has a cast 
aluminum frame and a new type of efficient induction 
motor which makes the machine a high production unit. 
The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has also brought out a new “light eight” which is 
a lighter machine with high production capacity. An im- 
portant feature of this machine is the automatic pressure 
control. Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
also has a new high-speed sander and edger. Other up- 
to-date sanders are being offered by the Lincoln-Schleut- 
er Floor Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill., and Dreadnaught 
Sanders, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. 

SAWS AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY— 
De Walt Products Corp., Lancaster, Pa., has a modern 
fast-cutting saw that cuts brick and stone, as well as 
wood, is quickly adjustable for all types of cuts, and 
is mounted on a movable bench that can be handled by 
one man like a wheelbarrow. 

Woodworking Machinery Co., Norristown, Pa., is 
making a new “Electric Carpenter” machine which has 
the latest complete woodworking devices united in one 
unit. The seven machines in one include a lathe, shaper, 
jointer, band saw, mortiser, saw table and speed spindle. 

Two other manufacturers making modern woodwork- 
ing equipment for 1934 building are the American Saw 
Mill Machinery Co., Hackettstown, N. J., and the Parks 
Woodworking Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CONCRETE MIXERS—The Jaeger Machine Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, is now making its Speed King mixer in 
a two-bag size which is light, fast and efficient. This is 
a trailer type, spring-mounted, with end discharge and 
swinging spout. 

LEVELS AND TRANSITS—Geier & Bluhm, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., are making a useful instrument for con- 
tractors and builders which serves as both level and tran- 
sit. It is light in weight, easy to use, and accurate. 

INSULATING BOARD TOOL—Kimball Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Royal Oak, Mich., is making a new 
“Bevil Devil” tool that is especially built to cut, trim and 
bevel insulation board, fibre board, Presdwood, etc. 
Blades are held accurately at pre-determined angles for 
cutting ornamental patterns, grooves and trim. 

STUCCO SPRAY MACHINES—Colorcrete Indus- 
tries, Inc., Holland, Mich., make a machine designed for 
the efficient handling of mortar-like materials. The mor- 
tar or stucco is forced under high pressure from a pat- 
ented gun which shoots it out onto the surface being 
built up. This machine is being used in the renovizing 
of old homes and restoring of old stucco surfaces. 

TRUCKS—International Harvester Co., Chicago, II1., 
has brought out a new speed truck in models ranging 
from one-half to three tons, which embody many features 
contributing to improved truck performance. The entire 
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“Just AN EXPENSE" 


"THE OLD MODEL MACHINE would just be an ex- 
pense to me," declared a Chicago floor sanding con- 
tractor in discussing the acquisition of new machines 
to handle his increased business. 


"| THOUGHT OF BUYING a second-hand machine 
but the only ones available were old models. With 
the labor rate | have to pay my workmen, such a ma- 
chine is just an extra expense. The high production 
floor sanders of the greatly improved new type are 
absolutely necessary if | am to operate at a profit. | 
must either acquire the up-to-date equipment or turn 
down business." 


THIS HOLDS FOR the bulk of contractors’ equip- 
ment today. With labor costs high, and going higher, 
the best modern equipment is none too good; the 
latest is necessary for profitable operation in today's 
market. 








trucks, including motor, are especially designed and built 
for long life, low cost operation and heavy trucking serv- 
ice, such as the building industry demands. 

OTHER NEW EQUIPMENT that cuts cost and 
saves time includes, (1) electric door set made up of 
power plane that will plane any edge of doors, sash, 
transoms, etc., either straight or bevel cut, and do it five 
times faster than by hand; hinge butt router that cuts 
out butts six times faster than by hand; door and jamb 
templet that can mortise 75 doors and jambs for hinges 
in a single day; lock face templet for cutting perfect 
lock face mortises ; electric lock mortiser which can make 
a mortise a minute. 

(2) Electric dual drill, light weight, speedy, which 
serves as a fast twist drill for wood and metal, and 
which, with a quick attachment, becomes a hammer drill 
for making holes in concrete and masonry. Also serves 
as handy grinding and sharpening tool. (3) Electric 
hole saw which quickly cuts holes in wood or metal up 
to 4 inches in diameter. (4) Airless electric light weight 
paint spray machine which cuts painting cost 60 per 
cent, will paint to a sharp hair line. (5) Mud-jack which 
is used to raise concrete curbs, gutters, walks, etc., to 
proper level by pumping mud under high pressure 
through holes drilled in the slab. (6) 
Low cost, light weight trailer-mixer 
which has 3%4 cubic foot batch capac- 
ity, is fast, easy to handle, and move 
about. (7) Portable batcher, accu- 
rately weighing concrete materials in 
wheelbarrow batches. 


THIS ONE-MAN SPOUT on a motor mixer 
equipped with a hydraulic hoist speeds the 
placing of concrete in many places that could 
not formerly be reached without wheeling or 
using special chutes. Less than a minute is 








required to place the equipment so the con- 
crete is delivered exactly where needed. 














OR by far the greater part of the history of the 

United States, the farm building market has been 

one of the biggest. Contractors, carpenter-builders 
and country dealers may still live to see this once pros- 
perous market revived. Strenuous attempts are being 
made under the New Deal to improve the condition of 
the farmer, and this is already being reflected in an 
increase in his purchases of building materials and 
services. 

It is rumored that included in future plans of the 
Administration is some program to stimulate farm 
building and improvements by providing Federal finan- 
cing for such work. Economists point out that the 
providing of funds for such a purpose at low interest 
rates to be amortized over a long period of time would 
give a tremendous impetus to recovery. 

As possibly a first step in such a program, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has conducted, and is now en- 
gaged in tabulating the returns of, a farm housing sur- 
vey of national scope. Preliminary reports from coun- 
ties scattered throughout the United States are already 
completed, but the final returns have not been issued. 

These preliminary returns are sufficiently striking 
in the picture they give of antiquated houses, rundown 
conditions, need of repairs, lack of sanitary facilities, 
to make us wonder whether this nation is as far ad- 
vanced or civilized as most people have thought. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, “the 
farm housing survey is a Civil Works Administration 
project carried out by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the state agricultural extension services. 
The object is to provide the basic information neces- 
sary for a program of improvement for farm homes. 
About 300 counties throughout the country are being 
covered by the investigators.” 


Only 16.6 Per Cent Have Indoor Toilets 


It is impossible, in studying the reports of individual 
counties, to draw conclusions that can be applied to 
all the country. On the opposite page is shown a typi- 
cal report from Benton County, Indiana, which is in 
a fairly prosperous farming section which might be 
considered somewhat above the average as to prosperi- 
ty and general welfare. 

Yet, only a casual glance of the data concerning the 
farm housing in this county is enough to show how far 
it lags behind the high standards Americans are tra- 
ditionally supposed to hold for their homes. Only 374 
out of a total of 1392, have bathtubs or showers. Only 
231, or 16.6 per cent, have improved indoor toliets. 
Power line electricity is enjoyed by only 78, although 
an additional 180 have home electric power plants. 

The extensive need for roofing, insulation, screens, 
paint, wall, floor and ceiling materials, is clearly indi- 
cated in the survey of this county. Complete new roofs 
were needed by 142, and in addition 244 needed altera- 
tions and repairs to their roofs. New foundations were 
needed by 150, and 239 needed repairs or alterations. 
Extensive repairs and alterations, as well as complete 
replacements, were called for in interior walls and ceil- 
ings, doors and windows, and floors. Need for addi- 
tional bedrooms, fruit and vegetable storage space, 


washrooms for farm help was stated. 

The most intriguing question, as far as the building 
industry is concerned, is the last one which asks: “If 
$500 were available for you to spend in improving your 
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U S. Survey Shows Great Farm Build- 





ROOFS—WALLS—BATHTUBS 
FIRST RETURNS FROM NATIONAL SURVEY of farm 


homes show amazingly rundown, badly equipped struc- 
tures. Walls, floors, roofs badly in need of repairs or 
complete rebuilding. Government may finance needed 
farm home improvements. 


LESS THAN TEN PER CENT OF HOMES in many 
counties have bathtubs. World's greatest market for 
building products, plumbing, heating and home im- 
provements revealed. 





house what work would you do?” They would do plenty ! 

In Benton County, Indiana, 277 would install bath- 
room equipment; water systems would be installed by 
238; heating systems by 155. Exterior walls would be 
repaired by 181, or 13 per cent; interior walls, ceilings 
and floors by 188, or 13.5 per cent. 

In conducting the farm housing survey, investiga- 
tors covered as far as possible every farm house in the 
county selected. The counties are scattered all over 
the United States, in all 48 states. 

The report on Benton County, Indiana, just quoted 
is, of course, not indicative of conditions in other coun- 
ties. Take, for example, Acadia Parish, Louisiana. Of 
the 3,575 farm houses surveyed, only 217 had tub or 
shower bath, and only 23 had hot running water. Of the 
3,575 houses, only 85 had improved indoor toilets, and 
181 kitchen sinks with drains. Electric lights are en- 
joyed by only 127, and only 52 have central heating. 

People who think the building industry in the United 
States has a dismal future should take another look at 
this report of farm houses in Acadia Parish, Louisiana. 
Of the 3,575 farm houses, 1,995 need new roofs, or re- 
pairs to roofs; 1,815 need screens or repairs to screens; 
1,398 need new chimneys or repairs. New foundations 
and repairs were needed by 1,883; new doors and win- 
dows and repairs and alterations were needed by 2,236; 
new interior walls and ceilings and repairs were needed 
by 1,941. 

The biggest job ahead of the industries of the United 
States is the re- -building and housing of its people. This 
includes all the population, poor as well as rich, white, 
black and otherwise. It is the biggest future market. 

In the Acadia Parish of Louisiana, farm home own- 
ers answered the question regarding the spending of 
$500 to improve their property entirely differently from 
the people of Benton County, Indiana. In Louisiana, 
the need for immediate improvements to walls, roofs, 
chimneys, etc., was greatest. For example, of the 3,575 
farm houses surveyed, 2,419, or 67.7 per cent said they 
would spend money on windows, doors and screens. 
More than 1,800, or 52 per cent, said they would spend 
the money on exterior walls, while 1,762, or 49.3 per 
cent, would spend the money for interior walls, ceilings 
and floors. Roofs and roof repairs came fourth, with 
1,726, or 48.3 per cent. Following in order of impor- 
tance were sanitary facilities, 44.5 per cent; additional 
rooms, 43.1 per cent; foundations, 37.8 per cent; 
porches, 35.4 per cent ; and water systems, 27.9 per cent. 
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ing Need 


Here it becomes apparent that 
structural and repair work is of 
paramount importance; that the 
houses themselves are in a bad 
state of repair. If money were 
available, these farm owners 
would spend it first to re-build 
and improve the farm structures 
themselves. After this was done, 
they would install water systems, 
plumbing, electrical equipment, 
and other improvements. 

The two illustrations just given, 
that is, Benton County, Indiana, 
and Acadia Parish, Louisiana, 
are extreme. A more “middle 
class” condition is shown in the 
report from Shelby County, Ken- 
tucky, which is a fairly prosper- 
ous farming region just east of 
Louisville. 

Of the 2,015 houses surveyed 
in this county, exterior paint, 
screens, roofing, insulation and 
interior wall and ceiling improve- 
ments were the first five most 
needed types of work. New 
roofs were needed in 237 cases, 
and repairs to roofs in an addi- 
tional 594. New foundations were 
required by 114, while 602 needed 
repairs to foundations. 

In Shelby County, Kentucky, 
only 170 bathtubs or showers 
were installed in the 2,015 farm 
homes. Only 137 had hot run- 
ning water and 243 a kitchen sink 
with drain. There were electric 
lights in only 296 of these houses. 

In answer to the question as to 
how they would spend $500 for 
improving their house, 992, or 
49.2 per cent, said they would 
spend it on exterior walls. Al- 
most an equal number—928, or 
46.1 per cent—would spend it on 
interior walls, ceilings and roofs. 
Water systems came next, with 
569, or 29 per cent. Roof repairs 
came fourth, with 515, or 25.6 per 
cent. Additional rooms were re- 
quired by 416; doors, screens and 
windows would be installed by 
439; electricity by 348; and bath- 
room equipment by 317. 

The final tabulations on the 
survey of the entire 300 counties 
throughout the United States will 
be awaited by the building indus- 
try with great interest. Figures 
already released indicate beyond 
doubt that here is a market of ex- 
treme importance to the building 
industry and one which the gov- 
ernment may well devote its at- 
tention toward finding a way to 
finance. All industry would profit. 











Typical Report—Benton County, Indiana 


Reports on |,392 farm houses. There are 100 unpainted frame houses, 1241 painted frame 
houses, 18 stucco houses, 24 brick houses, 2 stone houses, and 5 concrete houses. Of the total, 
1226 have more than one story. An average of 10 rooms per house is shown. 


CONDITION OF HOUSES 


Of the 1392 farm houses surveyed, replacements, renewals, or new installation and 
repairs were needed as follows: 



































Complete replacement, renewals, Repairs or al- 

or new installation needed terations needed 
ici Me, Ee OE NRE seh encipa aches esecegsstaascsseeed 212 
SRO oscsecceces = 239 
Foundations  ..... 239 
Interior walls and. ‘ceilings eee 408 
Reots ....... ; . = 244 
ES Fee eer ee One Gites ici 58 
ERGUCS, GU WED insane eens spears : 365 
Floors ....... 239 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SPACE 
Per cent in which 
Have now Additional rooms additional rooms 
needed are needed 
Bathrooms ..._. 380 112 8.0 
Storage space for fresh 

fruits and vegetables 0.420... 916 76 5.5 
Bedrooms ee 75 rooms 5.4 
Wash rooms for farm help ........................... 258 64 4.6 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 





Per cent in which 









Have New new installation is 
now installation needed needed 
Water carried by hand _... 982 
Hand pumps in dwelling .. dicate 377 123 8.8 
Running water, cold 2. Rees 415 65 4.7 
Running water, hot . : Seek? | 60 4.3 
Unimproved outdoor toilets oie Al ; 
Improved outdoor toilets —... dae 4 4 
Improved indoor toilets . 231 94 6.8 
Tub or shower baths ..... 374 121 8.7 
Kitchen sinks with drain ..... 889 114 8.2 


LIGHT AND HEAT 

















Have New installa- 

now tion needed 
Kerosene or gasolime barmps nnn... ece cee ecnececeececeeceecene-sn- 1096 1 
Gas lights ........ = 3 
ere T NT CUED CONN es eccelicsenmt ence 180 13 
Electricity, antenll line. .... aes ae 345 
1 SE ETE Ea a eee nee ee eee eee cE 34 ae 
Stoves cosceeipcccacons! GE 16 
Central heating systems eucpeead 578 65 








REFRIGERATION, LAUNDRY AND COOKING FACILITIES 





Per cent in which 








Have New new installation is 

now installation needed needed 
Ice boxes ......... itactebaiaaeaet ane ae 23 1.7 
Mechanical refrigeration | Be 33 73 5.2 
Washing Machines, power 635 69 5.0 
Washing machines, hand .................. pecan 423 21 1.5 
Wood or coal cooking Co i TTS 1335 37 2.7 
Kersosene or gasoline stoves ...................... 406 7 5 
eerie rt UR rane erences 8 ~ ~ 


In answer to the question: If $500 were available for you to spend in improving your 
house, the following items were mentioned, among others: 


























Number of Per cent of total 
farms farm houses 
Belirdanh GNNINIIONE 5 eee 19.9 
Water systems ...... Rese Canna 238 17.1 
Furnishings -. Ripe eke 195 14.0 
Interior walls, ‘Ceilings, Lo: Cee! 13.5 
Exterior walls —_.. sista sashes cabeaeironcodentescacannceanenlsasincocacdd COIN 13.0 
Eleetricity, home plant . Eiki 72 5.2 
Electricity, power line ... 180 12.9 
Rt RE Ee eenneecronn pen metrce aeetaneee nnn eee 155 TA 
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SQUARE TYPE SUNLIT BARN 


a High Gothic Center with Roof-Lighted 


Leantos Provide Healthful Stable. 


More light—more stock capacity 
—less wall area—less cost 
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killing sunshine into the dairy barn, our engineers 

have developed a plan that not only looks good on 
paper but also is proving out well in actual construction 
and use. I submit it here for the critical analysis of 
the barn planners and builders who are students of this 
publication. 

Notice that in place of the customary long and narrow 
arrangement, 36 feet wide for a double row of cows in 
stanchions, this new plan is more on the square order, 
accommodating three or four rows of cows and getting 
sunlight into all parts of the stable by means of roof 
windows as well as ventilating side-wall windows. 

The arrangement shown of the stable floor, 58 by 82 
feet, calls for three rows of stalls, and one row of pens; 
however four rows of stalls may be used if desired. 
When feed rooms, etc., are wanted they may be located 
the same as in any other type of barn. The center cross 
alley between the rows of stock has a door at each end. 
These doors on either side of the barn could be used 
to lead to a silo or feed room. The doors on the end of 
the barn are used for manure removal and entrance and 


[’ working on the problem of how to get more germ- 












exit for the stock. There are many advantages. 

This Clay sunlit type barn 58’ wide x 82’ long com- 
pares with a conventional type 36’ x 164’ as follows: 

They will both house the same amount of stock. 

The 36’ x 164’ barn has 5,904 square feet of floor 
area, while the 58’ x 82’ barn has 4,276 square feet, or 
approximately 20 per cent less floor area. 

The distance around the outside of the conventional 
type barn outside wall is 400 ft. The distance around 
the Clay sunlit type is 280 feet, or approximately 30 
e cent less outside wall surface than the larger 

arn. 

The mow capacity of the 36’ x 164’ barn is approxi- 
mately 160 ton of loose hay. The mow in the 58’ x 82’ 
sunlit barn will hold approximately 80 ton of loose hay. 
This eighty ton is sufficient for the varying rations fed 
to dairy cows today. 

The square feet of glass required for the 36’ x 164’ 
barn, figuring one square foot of glass to 20 square feet 
of floor space would be 295 square feet of glass. On the 
sunlit type only 238 square feet would be required, or a 
reduction of approximately 20 per cent glass area. Yet, 


The sunlit barn has a central high 
Gothic roof, well trussed, 2-inch 
plank construction. Loads are 
carried to footings by steel posts. 
Leantos with roof windows double 
the stable capacity. 
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N | SAves 30 Per CENT 
, By JOS. B. CLAY 


President Clay Equipment Corp. 
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Temperature zone map 












































é for dairy barn construc- 
tion. 

as shown on the cross section of p ‘Sah 1 

’ the barn, the sunlit type has a bet- “fwd wow LOORN ae Mow FLOOR | 
ter distribution of light in all parts 2 = om | ee -s “= © % 
of the barn than the conventional ==> pee, <4 « a : —s <a ia PS 
type of barn. rd! | opm ‘ — - te} 

The dairy herds of the United —_naiie . | AW. 

States include about 22,000,000 = SHEATHING Z a To nentiattenatts FA 3 
cows. About 400,000 of these are i /f-3 ane | #4 '5 
tested each month for milk and but- 20% HEAT LOSS § 26% HEAT LOSS 3] || 559%HEAT LOSS 
ter production, enabling owners to <f".. (suirasce Fon zones) f (suirame FOR ZONE 2) el (un suitasce) 





eliminate the unprofitable cows. In 
1926 on the basis of comparative 
records 360,000 of these tested cows 
produced as much milk as 584,000 
average cows, and returned as much 
profit over cost of feed as 640,000 
average COWS. 

Better methods pay for them- 


MOW FLOOR 
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¥ "| 63% HEAT: LOSS 30% HEAT, LOSS 
selves and a good barn with good ‘| (unsurrasce) (suitasce : (suitaace) 
equipment is the starting point. Fuga Tere FF v2 insucarion 5 ie" COMMON TILE 
ho \'"%¢ | ABS HEAT LOSS i] 25% HEAT Lossi 26% HEAT LOSS 
PeeWee (unsuitasce) (surragce (surtaace) 
Importance of Good Wall Construction 
eine pr ia Merely building a wall to form a “shelter” is 
nd re He He poor economics when building a barn. The wall 
asi sali: 9 left around the stock room should be more than just 
cnisiniiiti iain pane win. 2, Protection against wind, rain and snow. It 
Pe Hs pepper rons should be built to hold in all the heat possible, to 
of wide barn. Below Sure a comfortable temperature and dry stable. 
I If the wall is thin and of a material that readily 
agora conducts heat, the animals will not be able to 
. maintain a comfortable temperature in the stock 
room, with a great deal more of the feed con- 
eee Hn 2 IO el + sumed going toward production of body heat than 
\ LITTER ALLEY ; if the walls are properly built. 
1 f In quoting heat loss percentages for various 
clo s tla de 1 | | | dow | srqdeds | | types of walls a 2” solid concrete wall is rated at 
\ SSL se Aas Se bileceecboctds dtd 100 per cent heat loss. This means that one B. 
eee ee ae T. U. of heat will pass through one square foot 
} = of 2” concrete wall for each degree of tempera- 
on ie ara” aa ture difference inside and outside the building 
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each hour. Thus with a 50-degree temperature 
difference the amount of loss would be fifty times. 


3 i eadimiaaaael . For comfortable stable temperatures and re- 
eS 5 ALO AAT ASPARTIC 1 6 : duced possibilities of wet walls the percentages of 
| [clo | br he {s | | | | | do} | drakes | | heat losses which should not be exceeded for the 
uIeV0u2e2= ee... _.._.__ 5 Varsous building zones as diagramed shove ace 
. FEED ALLEY \ given here. 
eS 3 ¥ 1 = <> aaa j Zone 1 Zone 2 Zone 3 
| q 20% 26% 30% 
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We have information available concerning the 
heat loss percentages of many types of wall con- 
struction. A few examples are shown above. 
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NAIL-LESS WALL UNITS 


Q HERE'S a new scheme for using 
large ply-wood panels for wall and 
partition construction. 


@ THE PUBLIC wants better homes 


at lower costs; but can the industry 


Window and 
door openings 
are sawed out 
after wall is up. 





N efficient and economical sectional wall which 
eliminates the objectionable features of old style 
portable and sectional buildings has recently be- 

come an actuality with the invention of a new interlock- 
ing wall unit, of Douglas fir plywood % inch thick and 
four feet by eight feet in size, equipped with four pieces 
of two by two studs run to a detail pattern and firmly 
glued on. These units, when set back to back and each 
half overlapping the one on the reverse side so that the 
moulded edges of the studs interlock, form a nailless and 
frameless double wall that is smooth on both sides and 
has no conspicuous joints. An ingenious double wedge 
locks the units together. Any combination of outside 
and inside wall is made with the one standard unit. 
Horizontal adjustments are made by cutting off the last 
two units at the desired point with ordinary carpenters 
hand saw. Waste is minimized by using the end pieces 
of one wall as starters for the next. 

While the wall is nailless and frameless, it contains 
framing within the unit that exceeds two by four studs 
sixteen inches on centers, in addition to utilizing the full 
strength of the plywood panel. The two piece wedge 
serves the dual purpose of performing the mechanical 
locking action and making the smooth flush joints. 

Within the wall is one and five-eighths inches of pos- 
itively sealed air space. Where extreme climates are en- 
countered, the air space may be filled with a loose fill 
insulator, giving the wall more resistance to the passage 
of heat and cold than is common in most construction. 


produce them? 


Q STUDY of new ideas will help. 


Door and window openings may be cut to size and 
location after walls are erected. No special framing is 
necessary in these places except where there are ex- 
tremely wide mullion window openings. The erection 
costs of this type of construction may be figured at the 
remarkably low cost of ten linear feet per hours labor 
for one carpenter. This will include the average num- 
ber of corners and short partitions. At the above figure 
the wall is complete in every detail with the exceptions 
of decorations such as paints, stains, plastic paints or any 
other interior or exterior treatment to which plywood 
is adaptable. 

In small home building this wall is expected by its 
developer, E. A. Horn, of Seattle, Wash., to prove 
much less expensive than double constructed lath and 
plaster, without sacrificing warmth, strength or appear- 
ance. 

These units will be distributed through the regular 
retail lumber channels. Yard operators handling them 
will be able to meet competition profitably of either 
local or mail order companies selling portable, prefabri- 
cated or readycut homes and camps in their territory. 
The fact that the walls of any size or shape building to 
fit the individual’s needs, may be made of one standard 
unit, is a decided improvement over all other types of 
sectional building walls. 


Window opening as 
sawed out, showing stud 
assembly of locked panels. 
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CUT HOME BUILDING COSTS 


This unit is small enough to be manufactured, stored 
and handled by one man with ease. Its erection is so 
simple and foolproof that any “handy man” with even 
a limited amount of carpenter experience can make a 
finished job. At first it is difficult to see where the 
economy or saving of this wall is obtained by using 
the higher cost plywood in place of the relatively inex- 
pensive framing, sheathing and siding that is commonly 
used for wall construction. The saving in cost is due 
to three things: First, less labor expense ; second, elimin- 
ation of all waste; third, the difference in the measure- 
ments used in selling plywood and lumber. 

In an ordinary double constructed wall each stud or 
one and one-third linear feet of wall will have approxi- 
mately three roughly cut sheathing joints, four fitted 
siding joints and an average of 130 nails, including lath 
nails. The ordinary window opening requires about 
twelve pieces of framing other than studs, the trimming 
of sixteen shiplap sheathing ends, and the fitting of 
twenty-six pieces of six-inch lap siding at the window 
frames. Wider siding will require less and narrower 
siding more fitting. The labor of setting frames and 
putting on inside trim is about the same on all construc- 
tions. Plastering the inside wall is in addition to car- 
penter labor. 

Against this high labor cost of the old construction, 
we have for the new plywood lockbuilt unit system: 
The factory grooving of twenty-two feet of dovetailed 
grooves by one man at the rate of forty-eight feet per 


minute. Spreading the glue and putting in place twenty- 
no 
1 | ___End cut off of 


v ad re standard wall unit 
i 
1 | 
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Joint Detail 
Partition to Wall 
Not at Stud Point 


Corner Construction 


Not at Stud Point 


b, Douglas fir Drive wedges home and dress 








Carpenter with wall unit 
ready to be placed in par- 
tition and wedge locked. 





two feet of detailed studs. The total factory labor costs, 
including all handling of materials, at 50c per hour by 
common labor is approximately .054c per one and one- 
third linear feet of wall. Erection labor on the job is 
approximately eight minutes time for one carpenter. 
There is no plastering to do. The wall is complete inside 
and out with the exception of paint. 
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Corner Construction 


at Stud Point 
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Sash Detail 
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to wall using stud 
starter 
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Sealed olead air space 


































































































/ ply-wood off flush with surface ; for insulation. 
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Cross section details of wall units assembled, also of corner construction and of window trim. Standard size units stocked by lumber dealers 
would serve all needs. 
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U. S. Housing Projects—What They 
Mean to Builders 


PRESENT TREND is away from slum clear- 
ance and large apartments. Extensive plans 
announced for subsistence homes. 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES for builders and 


dealers in government housing work. 


N SEVERAL fronts Uncle Sam is embarking 
on housing programs of special interest to 
builders. They point the way to future devel- 

opment that may have a large bearing on the building 
industry. 

The present trend appears to be away from the policy 
of large city apartment projects first announced by the 
Public Works Administration. It was found that the 
difficulty surrounding construction of such projects was 
too great, and the cost of such housing so high that it 
could not be considered as “low cost” housing in any 
sense of the word. 

A Federal Emergency Housing Corporation has been 
set up which, as soon as legal difficulties are ironed out, 
will probably begin to function in real slum clearance 
work. This means that certain slum areas in cities will 
be taken over and completely cleared of their present 





structures. The entire area will then be replanned and 
several large low cost housing projects erected with a 
portion of the area left for parks and playgrounds. 

Advocates of this program contend that such a project 
is distinctly a governmental function, as it means con- 
demning of large areas and a complete rebuilding—an 
expensive procedure which private enterprise is unwill- 
ing and unable to undertake. They maintain that the 
social benefits of removing the crime-infested slum areas 
justify the spending of government money for such 
work, provided the housing that replaces the old struc- 
tures is of sufficient low cost to permit the people them- 
selves to live in the newer quarters. 

Under the direction of Colonel Horatio B. Hackett of 
Chicago, newly appointed general manager of the Hous- 
ing Corporation, renewed activity in this field is ex- 
pected. 

Of more direct importance to a greater number of 
builders is the subsistence homestead program being car- 
ried on by the Public Works Administration. This is 
one division that has been making real progress, and has 
gotten homes actually under way in several parts of the 
country. 

More than 30 homestead projects have been approved 
to date, calling for an outlay of some $10,000,000. A 
revolving loan fund of $25,000,000 was set up under the 
National Recovery Act to finance non-profit local cor- 
porations which will organize and manage the subsistence 
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DESIGN NO. 34 BEING BUILT BY THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY in the village of Norris, Tenn. The design is especially suited 
to the locality, with foundations of local stone, board and batten walls, wide porches. Cost key is 1.034—134—(750)—(33)—14—12. 
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| FOUR-ROOM HOUSE DESIGNED by Tennessee Valley Authority 
| for the village of Norris. Design No. 41-D. The screened porches 
are especially important in the mild climate. Cost key is 1.175— 
134—(847)—(36)—14—14. 





SCREENED 
PORCH 






Bi homesteads. The director of the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division is Dr. M. L. Wilson. 

The subsistence homesteads consist of small plots of 
land, usually about an acre, on which persons employed 





uJ part or full time may own their own home and grow a 

‘ portion of their food supply. 

- Such projects should be of particular interest to men 
of the building industry, not only for the part they can 

&: play in building such homes, but for the opportunity it 


offers them to secure such a home for themselves which 
ame will help tide them over the periods of, depression to 
Floor plan of design No. 41-D above. which the building industry is subject. 

Thus far, loans to communities have been scattered 
to widely different points. The program is admittedly 





















ie an experimental one to be tried out under varying con- 
-{|- ditions. Included in subsistence home projects approved 
A TA -. are the following: 
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Tupelo, Miss. ... : 75,000 
Hattiesburg, Miss. ........ 100,000 
Meridian, Miss. ...... sdaseededes sees 75,000 
Rochester, N. Y......... . 100,000 
Granger, Ia. ............. .. 100,000 


Longview, Wash. .... sv died buwssszseeaseazpeeestevebecs7s . 160,000 
Los Angeles County, Calif.. - 


In practically every case, the homestead project is 
started by a local group interested in improving the liv- 
ing conditions of workers. A non-profit local corpora- 
tion is organized which is entirely owned by the govern- 
ment but administered by local public spirited citizens. 
This local corporation plans the projects, approves the 
occupants and directs construction of the houses through 
local building organizations. 

A typical project is the one to be located at Granger, 
Dallas County, Iowa, for which a loan of $100,000 was 
recently approved. Director Wilson says of this project: 

“The Granger project is to be located in the heart of 
the coal fields of central Iowa, and the homesteaders 
will for the most part be chosen from among the coal 
miners of that region. The purpose of the project will 
be to demonstrate how the subsistence homestead plan 
may advantageously be adapted to the needs of part time 
workers, by aiding them to achieve a more satisfactory 
standard of living on a small, part time wage. 

“Approximately 1,500 miners work in the nine mines 
which lie within a 15-mile radius of the proposed home- 
stead site. During 1933 these men averaged 165 net 
working days for the whole year, and earned an average 
wage of $445.10. Included in this project will also be a 
small number of stranded farmers of the district who 
have lost their farms during the depression. 

“The subsistence homesteads which will be provided 
in the Granger project will consist of from four to five 
acres of good land with a small but modern house and 
necessary outbuildings. The homesteaders will raise a 
considerable portion of their food supply to help their 
cash income from mining. 

“Living conditions of the miners in Granger County 
now present an unfortunate picture. Most of the fami- 
lies live in small unsatisfactory dwellings clustered about 
the mines, or travel from ten to fifteen miles to work 





PROPOSED U. S. subsistence 
home plan No. 501. A large 
kitchen is considered impor- 
tant and a screened porch. 
Plan is compact, inexpensive. 
Cost key is 1.093—132—(912) 
—(38)—16—17. 
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from farms in outlying districts located on poor, infer- 
tile soil. 

“The subsistence homestead project will provide not 
only better housing conditions, and fertile soil for gar- 
den purposes, but will also effect improvement in the 
miners’ standard of living through its location in the 
Granger independent school district. Without burden- 
ing any existing schools, the children of homesteaders 
will be enabled to enjoy better educational facilities, and 
will be provided with the usual free bus transportation 
to and from school. 

“Completed homesteads will cost in the neighborhood 
of $2,000 and will be sold on a 20-year loan basis. It is 
planned to keep expense down to a minimum consistent 
with quality, and for that purpose it is proposed that the 
houses be planned with space available for various mod- 
ern house facilities and conveniences which will, how- 
ever, not be at first installed. This will make it possible 
for the homesteaders to install these at a later date if 
they desire and can afford them.” 

Still another government housing activity of great 
present interest is the construction of low cost homes by 
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the Tennessee Valley Authority at Norris, Tenn. These 
homes are to be occupied by residents of the section 
which is being replanned and constructed as part of a 
great program in connection with the Norris dam. 

The houses being built at Norris are designed by 
Earle S. Draper, director of Land Planning and Hous- 
ing of the Tennessee Valley Authority. They are ex- 
tremely attractive and carefully planned to meet the 
needs of the people of that section. 

An interesting example is house design No. 41-D il- 
lustrated on page 57. The comparatively mild climate 
of the Tennessee Valley is an important factor in the 
design and arrangement of the houses, according to Mr. 
Draper. For instance, porches take on a degree of use- 
fulness almost unknown in a more severe climate. About 
eight months of the year screened porches become almost 
as useful as any portion of the house. 

Design No. 41-D is a four-room type with two large, 
screened porches to supplement the space within the 
house itself. Including the porches, it contains 18,754 
cubic feet of space. In common with most of the houses 
of Norris, dining space is provided in the kitchen. Much 
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U. S. subsistence home, plan | 
No. 2-45. This four-room house 
is planned so that a future 
bedroom and porch may be 
added. Construction is simple, 
low in cost. Cost key is .955— 


114—(785)—(33)—15—12. 
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of the time the screened rear porch will probably be used 
as an outdoor dining room. The kitchen contains a 
small pantry and tiers of open shelves provided for addi- 
tional food and utensil storage. 

The laundry is in a small enclosure at one end of the 
rear porch, where it is convenient to the back yard when 
hanging out clothes. Also, being near the kitchen, the 
laundry may be used as a scullery for the preparation of 
vegetables and during the canning season. 

Heating throughout the houses of Norris is of the 
unit-heater electric type, and electric outlets are well 
distributed to serve appliances and lamps. All kitchens 
are provided with electric ranges, refrigerators and hot 
water supply. 

This house is of brick and, in a heavily wooded set- 
ting, some exteriors will be whitewashed to add contrast 
and variety. The extreme simplicity of the latticed en- 
trance is in keeping with the straightforward design. 

The small openings or perforations along the base of 
the house are not merely ornamental. They are made 
necessary by the fact that the Norris houses are of the 
basementless type, and thorough underfloor ventilation 
is required ; not only to prevent the rotting of framework 
which occurs in damp, enclosed spaces, but also because 
any unaerated space encourages activities of termites or 
“white ants.” 

The small hall which serves as a connection between 
the rooms contains tiers of shelves for linen, and has a 
narrow stair leading to storage space in the attic. 

A feature of this house is the screened sleeping porch 
which opens directly from the two bedrooms. By this 
arrangement, year-around use of the sleeping porch is 
practicable, as the bedrooms may be used for dressing 
purposes. Each of the bedrooms has ample closet space, 
and cross ventilation is provided. 

The bathroom is compact, but not crowded, with three 
fixtures including shower. Open shelves are built in for 
towels and other bathroom supplies. 

The arrangement of the plumbing in this house de- 
serves mention. Here the bathroom, the laundry and 
the kitchen sink are grouped so that unnecessary piping 
is avoided, thus, of course, reducing installation costs. 
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Spring Building for Lawn and Garden 


How to Make Ornamental Trellises, 
Gates and Garden Nooks; for Sale or Use 


flavor and a strong appeal alike to handy craftsmen, 

building mechanics and lumber dealers are presented, 
selected from the U. S. Dept. of Commerce bulletin, 
“You Can Make It for Profit.” With the increasing 
interest in garden homes, these should prove popular 
sellers : 

Such articles may be sold completely assembled or 
knocked down. Marketing the articles in knocked-down 
kit form (containing all necessary material cut to size) 
will appeal to those who prefer to assemble and paint the 
articles. The knocked-down kit idea may be used to 
good advantage when the articles are to be sold at lum- 
ber yards or gasoline filling stations, as the kits take up 
much less space than the assembled articles. 

During the past few years the highway has proved to 
be a potential market for selling many products. Wooden 
articles made for profit, when artistically displayed in 
and around attractively designed strategically located 
roadside stands, are sure to attract the attention of the 
passing tourist or neighbor. 

Established roadside-stand proprietors selling fruits, 
vegetables, and other commodities may be induced to 
take on a line of articles made from wood. Department 
stores, hardware and paint stores, specialty and souvenir 
shops, in addition to lumber yards, offer good markets 
for disposing of novelties and home conveniences made 
from wood. 


IVE carpentry projects that have a real Springtime 


OUTSIDE THE HOME 


The designs and specifications given are merely sug- 
gestive, and may be altered to suit individual tastes and 
requirements. 

Nothing adds so much to the general outside appear- 











































































































Figure 2.—Entrance Arch, Pole Fence, and Gate. 


ance of a home, whether it be a costly mansion or a small 
bungalow, as well-designed trellises, pergolas, lawn fur- 
niture, and wood fences with attractive gates and arches. 
Such equipment is neither difficult to construct nor does 
it represent a great outlay of money, but it will enhance 
both the attractiveness and the value of the property. 


LATTICE WALL TRELLIS 


A window, a corner or jog in the exterior side wall, a 
fireplace chimney, or a blank wall—these may be made 
more attractive by the addition of simple lattice-wall 
trellises. Such trellises also provide ideal supports for 
vines and climbing roses. See Figure 1. 


Material required.—Standard lattice stock (dressed) ys by lys, 1%, or 
1% inches. alvanized nails or brads. 


It is suggested that the upper corner joints of the main 
frame be mitered and nailed together. Brads or nails 
used to secure crosspieces to uprights should be of suffi- 
cient length to permit clinching. 


ENTRANCE ARCH, PALE FENCE, AND GATE 


A well-designed, attractively painted wood fence en- . 


circling the lawn is an asset to any home, particularly 
when children scurry about. Figure 2 shows a simple 
pale fence with gate and entrance arch. 

_ Material required for arch._—Four pieces 154 by 35% inches by 9 feet 6 
inches, posts A. Four pieces 154 by 354 by 15 inches, braces B. Two pieces 
144 by 35 inches by 6 feet, beams C. Five pieces 14% by 354 by 48 inches, 
rafters D. Five pieces rs by ly by 60 inches, E. Eight pieces yy by ly 
by 22% inches, F. Two pieces y by 1% by 66 inches, G. 

For the gate.—Two pieces 17s by 25% by 32% inches, H. Two pieces 
17s by 2% by 36 inches, J. One piece ly by 254 by 46% inches, J. 
Stock for pales, K, by 2% inches. 

The fence.—1% by 3% inch stock for rails, H; Ys by 254 inch stock 
for pales, K. alvanized nails. 


DRIVEWAY ARCH, GATE AND LATTICE FENCE 


Figure 3 shows another adaptation of a gateway with 


lattice fence. 
Material required for arch.—Four pieces 34% by 3% inches by 10 feet, 
























































Figure !.—Lattice Wall Trellis. 
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Figure 4.—Sidewalk Arch with Seats. 





posts A. Two pieces 2% by 5% inches by 11 feet 6 inches, beams B. 
Eleven pieces 25/32 by 254 by 60 inches, crosspieces C. Four pieces 14% 
by 3% by 36 inches, braces D. Ten pieces 25/32 by 2% by 60 inches, 
vertical strips E. Four pieces 1% by 45% by 4% inches, caps F. 

For gate.—Frame, 14% by 3% inch stock. Lattice work, 4 by 1% inch 
lattice stock. For fastening lattice work to frame, %& b inch stock. 

For fence.—Top and bottom rails G, 1% by 3% inch am § Lattice work, 
ts by 1% inch lattice stock. For securing lattice work to top and bottom 
rails G, ye by ye inch stock, H. Galvanized nails. 


SIDEWALK ARCH WITH SEATS 


Sidewalks, paths through gardens, or series of steps 
offer splendid locations for arches with or without seats. 
See Figure 4. 

Material required.—Four pieces for posts A, each 3% by 3% inches by 
7 feet plus depth necessary to bring bottom of posts below frost line. Two 
pieces 2% by 35% inches by 6 feet 334 inches, beams B. Sufficient 2% 
inch stock for two rafters C each 10 feet 1% inches long. ly by 2% 
inch stock for strips D, each 6 feet 33% inches long. Four pieces 1% by 
3% by 50% inches, braces E. Eight pieces # by 1% inches by 6 feet, 
lattice strips F. en pieces fe by 13% by 50% inches, lattice strips G. 
Eight pieces 1yy by 3% by 57% inches, seat strips H. Four pieces 1% 
by 35% by 17 inches, legs J. Eight pieces 1544 by 3% by 10 inches, braces K. 
Two pieces lyy by 3% by 55% inches, seat rails L. 25-inch material 
for corner blocks M. Galvanized nails. 


GARDEN NOOK 


A secluded corner of your lawn is just the place for 
the garden nook shown in Figure 5. 


Material required.—Four pieces of 3% by 3% inch stock for posts A. 
The length of these posts should be 6 feet 8 inches plus an amount which 
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will permit them to extend into the ground below the frost line. Four 
pieces 14 by 356 by 48 inches, beams B. Four pieces 14 by 3% by 28% 
inches, rafters Two pieces 154 by 3% by 26% inches, rafters D. Nine 
pieces y 13% by 48 inches, lattice og E. Two pieces 14% by 3% 
by 24% inches, braces F. Two pieces 14% by 3} by 23% inches, end seat 
supports G. One piece 14 by 3% by 25% inches, center seat support H. 
Six pieces by 1% inches by 6 feet, lattice — I. One piece 1% by 
3% inches by 6 feet 3% inches, front brace J. ne piece 1% by 35% by 
68¥% inches, rear brace K. Eight pieces ley by 3% by 71% inches, seat 
slats L. Eight pieces 25/32 by 156 by 42 inches, web me rs M. Two 
pieces 25/32 by 1% by 34% inches, web members N. Eight cleats P 35% 
inches long of triangular cross-section cut from 1% by 1% inch material. 
Six pieces fe by 1% by 22% inches, web members G. Sixteen pieces 
ts by 1% by 18% inches, web members R. Ten piecesfy by 14% by 14% 
inches, web members S. Ten pieces # by 14% by 9% inches, web members 
T. Sufficient 25/32-inch material for two center circles U, each having a 
radius of 8 inches. Sufficient 25/32-inch material for one center circle V, 
having a radius of 3% inches. Galvanized nails. 


Cleats P are nailed to ends of top rafters C and D and 
to beams B to strengthen these joints. There are various 
ways of assembling the garden nook; however, if a man 
attempts the job unaided, it is suggested that the back 
section, including the spider web, be constructed on the 
ground first, then the roof, front posts, and seat. 
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Figure 5.—Garden Nook. 
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Figure 3.—Driveway, Arch, Gate, and Lattice Fence. 
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Figure 6.—Back of Garden Nook. 
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PRACTICAL JOB 
POINTERS 


A READERS' EXCHANGE of tested ideas and methods, 
taken from their own building experience. Two dollars or 
a year's subscription to American Builder is paid for each 
item published. State business connection or trade. 








Jig Holds Siding 
| AM a carpenter and builder in this city and would like to 
pass on this handy jig to other readers, applying warped 
sheathing and siding boards. 
Three 2” x 4” blocks are bolted together in the manner indi- 
cated so that they will slide freely along a rafter on a stud. 
When placed in position and driven against the sheathing 
board, the jig wedges and holds it securely against the ad- 
joining work, until the board is nailed in position. A blow 
in the opposite direction, on the underside of the jig releases 
it—JOHN S. KOVACS, Builder, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Is wedged on 

stud to hold 

sheathing in 
place. 

















A Carpentry Help 
ond repairing a building it is often necessary to use a 

a warped plank or board. Instead of trying to pry the 
stubborn stick in place, which invariably results in a loose 
joint, try this plan: 

Nail a block securely against the sill or frame, about eight- 
een inches from the plank in question. Place the bottom of 
an automobile lifting jack against the block, and the top square 
against the end of the crooked plank. A few turns of the jack 
bring the plank into place where it can be nailed snugly against 
its mate. 

This stunt proves successful with planks and boards of all 
sizes. The jack can be adjusted to almost any angle, and the 
most stubborn timber can thus be put in place at a big saving 
of labor and time.—F. R. COZZENS, Builder, Stockport, Ohio. 
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Staggered bracing stiffens roof where rafters are long. 


Stiffens Roof 


FIND that the form of bracing above stiffens the whole 

roof structure, especially on the long rafters used on English 
style roofs. Staggered installation allows a better nailing job, 
also a method of better construction at plate—J. J. COONERS, 
Builder, Mansfield, Mass. 


Corner Studs (Continued) 


YOuR job pointers relating to the construction of corner 

studs for plastered corners have come to my attention re- 
cently as being an important and interesting study in building 
construction. But to tell the truth, I must say that of the 
kinds described by your correspondents so far and in actual 
practice, I have not yet seen any that would be secure against 
opening and cracking the plaster. This, however, has been 
remedied to some extent by the use of woven wire as a rein- 
forcement, but while this helps to bind the plaster, the studs 
nevertheless still retain the same tendency to pull apart in 
the inside of the corner, due to the shrinking and greater hold- 
ing power of the sheathing. 
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Members supporting lath and plaster can move independent of frame. 


I have tried out an improved system in my own practice 
and have seen its stability proved. It is a corner that has a 
tendency to tighten when drying and is crackproof without 
reinforcement. 

The principal difference and reason for its merit lies in the 
fact that the members supporting the lath and plaster are made 
altogether separate from the other members and not even 
nailed to them. The only nailing that should be permitted 
should be a light toe-nailing to plates at top and bottom just 
to hold them in position until the lath are put on and securely 
nailed. Then the laths can hold unaffected by other strains. 

The most secure way I have found to make such inside 
corner members is by using a 4” x 4” with a 2” x 2” rabbet cut 
out, thereby making the laths fastened to only one solid piece 
of wood, as shown in diagram No. 1. Fairly satisfactory re- 
sults can also be had by using one 2” x 4” and one 2” x 2” se- 
curely spiked together and arranged similarly, as shown in 
diagram No. 2. The same kind of rabbeted corners can also 
be used in partition walls, as shown in diagram No. 3.—J. M. 
MYRDALE, Carpenter, Edmonton, Alta, Canada. 
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Ellipse with Steel Square 


[N drawing an ellipse with a steel square I first draw lines 
(A-A) and (B-B). From point (a) measure one-half of 
the desired longitudinal axis, as (A-a). Take a flat piece of 
wood and mark same measurements, as shown in upper illus- 
tration. Bore hole for pencil point at point (A) and drive 
a nail at (a). 

From point (a) measure one-half transverse axis as (a-B) 
and mark same measurements on the same stick of wood, from 
the nail at (a), and drive another nail at (B), slightly through 
the wood. 

Place a steel square as shown in lower drawing with the 
heel at point (a) and lay the wooden strip on the square as 
shown and swing pencil, inserted at (A), to (A) and (B) with 
both nails touching the steel square. 

A complete ellipse can be made turning the square over and 
repeating (B-A), (A-B), (B-A). 

In cases where larger ellipses than 36” x 48”, boards can be 
laid in the shape of a square and the same rules applied. 

This method of drawing an ellipse is the easiest, fastest and 
simplest method of drawing a good ellipse that I have ever 
tried—J. J. SANDAHL, Contractor, Minden, Nebr. 
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Gauge for Large Pipes 


HAVE been a reader of AMERICAN BUILDER for a number 

of years and I benefit from the Job Pointers sent in by other 
readers and think this is a mighty fine idea. Some time ago 
while ceiling a basement, I had to fit the wallboard around 
the furnace pipes, etc., and found the steel and combination 
squares made a good gauge to find the diameter of these pipes, 
as shown in sketch—GEORGE KEIM, Wausaukee, Wis. 
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A .-cuack Line Chalk line used 
in keeping hip 
and jack rafters 
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Keeps Hip Rafters Straight 


| AM passing on my system of keeping hip rafters straight 

while nailing jack rafters. Take an ordinary chalk or mason 
line and attach it tightly to points A and B at top and bot- 
tom of hip rafter, respectively. When nailing, one man may 
nail the bottom of jack rafters and another man nail the top. 
Thus to save trouble and time with two men aligning the hip 
rafter the man nailing the tops can keep the hip rafter straight 
by sighting with the naked eye. Keep the line parallel to the cen- 
ter line of hip rafte-—MATT SPORER, Contractor, Joliet, Ill. 


A Safe Scaffold 


HERE are many faults with the average built-up scaffold. 

Chief of these is the fact that, having been built and used, 
it must be taken down again. With this in mind, some care- 
less builders will nail their scaffolds insecurely so they may be 
taken down easily, or will use defective lumber so that there 
will not be much loss if the lumber is ruined in wrecking. 

A second fault is that the runway cannot be raised or low- 
ered to any desired height without nailing on additional ledger 
boards; and a third fault is that ledger boards are often nailed 
to window frames, corner boards, etc., resulting in unsightly 
scars on the finished woodwork of the building. 

An ideal scaffold should be one built securely of strong lum- 
ber, one which could be raised or lowered almost instantly to 
any desired height, and which would never be attached to any 
of the woodwork of the building. The scaffold described be- 
low approaches this ideal. It is not a new idea but a good one. 

A bracket is built of 2 x 6s and braced on both sides with 
1x6s, as shown in the drawing below. The bracket is raised 
and held securely at any height by inserting a 2x6 leg 
The leg is prevented from slipping by driving a stob at the 
base. Two brackets will usually be sufficient to scaffold an 
average job, as they are easily raised, lowered or moved from 
place to place—ROBERT L. HARRIS, Builder, Bagnell, Mo. 
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The Basis for Satisfactory Electric Service 


HOW to specify for both 
low-cost and best grade 
work. 


WHAT Builders want to 
know about electrical mat- 
ters. 


NE of the most important and first considera- 
tions in building any structure is a properly de- 
signed and well fabricated framework; a thor- 

oughly adequate skeleton of timbers or steel must first 
be erected, to support the other materials which are 
added later. Similarly, the basic wiring job in any 
building must be adequate to carry later needs or the 
entire electric system fails to provide that degree of 
efficiency which the owner desires and has every right 
to expect. The responsibility for this work is primarily 
in the hands of the contractor or builder who does the 
job; he controls the activities of his subcontractor, the 
electrician. 

In the design of wiring systems a first consideration is 
the quality of the installation, in terms of cost, adequacy, 
completeness and durability of component parts. As 
jobs differ, so the installations differ; thus, a tem- 
porary installation sometimes need not have the most 
expensive materials in it; but if a wiring system is to 
endure throughout a number of years (or genera- 
tions) it is evident that permanent materials should be 
used. 

The leading manufacturers in this field provide ma- 
terials of high quality; but, due to the demand for low 
costs and for other reasons, there are on the market to- 
day many electrical products of inferior or even danger- 
ously low quality. The cheap, inefficient or temporary 
type of electrical supplies, which can be depended upon 
for only temporary or unimportant service, are all too 
often worked into jobs which are otherwise high grade; 
this low grade type of electrical product has come to be 
known as “bootleg stuff.” Every good builder and con- 
tractor, therefore, should know enough about electrical 
work to guard against inferior materials and workman- 
ship. Particularly is this true in regard to the wiring, 
basic factor for good future service. 


|. Various Grades of Wiring Systems 


Generally speaking, wiring systems may be classed in 
three divisions: (1) A system complying with the Na- 
tional Electric Code, for low cost and temporary build- 
ings; (2) A system designed to meet or exceed minimum 
specifications for up to date buildings demanding modern 


convenience and adequacy; and (3) a system for per- 
manent structures which require the finest wiring system 
available. 

For residential structures the “Adequacy Wiring 
Standards for Residence Buildings” (12-page booklet) 
is very helpful; this may be obtained on request from 
the Edison Electric Institute, an association of electrical 
interests with offices at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 

Commercial, institutional and public structures are 
treated very thoroughly in the “Minimum Specification 
for Adequate Wiring of Lighting Circuits in Commercial 
and Public Structures” obtainable also from the Institute, 
and the wiring problems of factories, mills, workrooms, 
etc., are solved in another booklet, “Minimum Specifica- 
tion for Adequate Wiring of Lighting Circuits in Indus- 
trial Structures”. 


A System for Low Costs and Temporary Buildings 


This type of system has both advantages and disad- 
vantages. Chief among the advantages is low first cost. 
However, operating costs are liable to be relatively high 
because this type of wiring system does not take into 
consideration the loss of voltage in circuits due to ex- 
cessive length or inadequate wire size; expansion or ex- 
tension to meet increased future demand is expensive 
because this grade system requires no provision for in- 
creased loads; and maintenance and repair expense may 
be higher than normal through the use of low types or 
grades of material. This type of system should be used 
only where minimum initial cost is sought without regard 
to increased future demand, to operating costs, or the 
eventual cost of replacements or extensions. 

In this type of system is most often found the “boot- 
leg stuff” previously mentioned, although it is often 
claimed that the installation is of much higher grade. 
For instance, switch plates bearing some well known 
manufacturer’s name may be used in connection with 
very inferior other materials; then, if a serious fire de- 
velops on the premises, and is traced to faulty wiring 
materials, the manufacturer whose switch plate alone 
was used, is blamed for the fire! The best way to guard 
against this type of system is by checking against the 
specifications for better work, as follows: 


System for Modern Convenience and Adequacy 


Although installation cost is higher for this system, 
the advantages offset this consideration. The following 
standards are based on 115 or 115-230 volt distribution 
systems. 

1. Wire Sizes. No wire smaller than No. 12 shall 
be used for 15 ampere branch circuits. For runs of over 
50 feet from panelboard to first outlet no wire smaller 
than No. 10 shall be used for that portion of the cir- 
cuit, and none smaller than No. 12 between outlets. Runs 
exceeding 100 feet from panelboard to first outlet shall 
be avoided wherever practicable; if they cannot be 
avoided the initial load shall not exceed 600 watts, except 
in the case of a single lamp of greater wattage, when 
No. 8 wire shall be used, and areas served by lighting 

















| 
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outlets, as specified in the governing “Minimum Specifi- 
cations for Adequacy in Lighting Circuits,” shall be re- 
duced by 40 per cent. 

2. Voltage Drop shall not exceed 1% per cent (pref- 
erably 1%4 volts) in any feeder or branch circuit where 
loads and circuit lengths are known and wire sizes can 
be computed. 

3. Initial Load on 15 ampere lighting circuits shall 
not exceed 1,000 watts (except in the case of a single 
lamp of larger size), and the number of circuits and 
their outlets shall be arranged accordingly. 

4. Convenience Outlets shall not be placed on the 
same circuit with outlets for general illumination. Where 
devices rated at 500 to 1,650 watts input are likely to 
be connected to convenience outlets, No. 10 and No. 8 
wire shall be used instead of No. 12 and No. 10 re- 
spectively, as specified in paragraph 1 above. All con- 
venience outlets shall be duplex outlets unless designed 
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to serve a single appliance or device of known character. 

5. Power Loads or loads requiring a high starting 
current shall not be fed by a lighting feeder. Known 
power loads (for fixed or semi-fixed apparatus or ap- 
pliances) shall be served by special circuits designed to 
carry the maximum load likely to be imposed at any 
time with a maximum voltage drop of 1% per cent. 
Variable loads of this type served by convenience outlets 
(such as household or office appliances having heavy 
starting loads) shall be served by special circuits and 
convenience outlets similarly designed and suitably dis- 
tinguished by polarity outlets or otherwise from ordinary 
convenience outlets. 

6. Conductors and Raceways. All feeders and sub- 
feeders which may be required in the future to carry 
increased loads due to the extension of the system or 
to the use of higher lighting intensities or heavier power 
loads shall be run in rigid conduit. These conduits shall 












Fig. 1. Single-pole 
Switch. 

For controlling lights 

from one point, 

breaking one side of 

line. 


Switch. 


be broken. 








Fig. 4. Single-pole 
Switch with Pilot Lamp. 
Pilot at or remote from 
switch shows when hid- 
den lights are burning. 


SWITCH WIRING DIAGRAMS 









Fig. 2. Double-pole 


For use when both 
sides of the line must 





Fig. 5. Three-way Switches with Pilot Lamp. 





Fig. 6. Three-way and 4-way Switches. 
Controlling lighting circuit from three remote points. Any number 
of 4-way switches may be used between the pair of 3-way switches 
to provide control from several points. 








Fig. 3. Three-way Switches. 

Provide control of single cir- 

cuit from two remote points. 
See figure 6 below. 
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be of such size as to permit the future accommodation 
of conductors having double the current-carrying capac- 
ity of the initial installation. All branch circuits which, 
by the nature of the occupancy of the building, may be 
subjected to future enlargement or change, should be 
installed in rigid conduit or underfloor ducts in order 
to minimize alteration and replacement expense. Branch 
circuits and minor extensions, including all branch switch 
services, may be run in armored cable where permitted 
by the National Electrical Code or local governing or- 
dinances. All conductors used throughout the system 
shall be of flame-retarding intermediate grade rubber- 
covered wire, except where special types of wires or 
cables are required by governing codes. 

7. Wiring Materials. All other wiring materials, in- 
cluding switches, outlets, lampholders, switch and outlet 
plates, and special fittings and accessories, shall be of that 
type and quality best adapted to render adequate and 
enduring service under the conditions imposed on each 
part of the system. 


Finest Wiring System Available 


This grade of wiring system is designed to provide 
the maximum of convenience and performance for pres- 
ent and estimated future requirements, and the maxi- 
mum durability of all elements under the most advanced 
standards of present-day commercial practice. Standards 
for this grade of wiring conform to those mentioned in 
the preceding section, with the following exceptions: 

1. Wire Sizes. Same except that no wire smaller 
than No. 10 shall be used for runs over 35 feet from 
panelboard to first outlets; runs from panelboard to 
first outlet shall not exceed 75 feet wherever practicable 
and if unavoidable initial load shall not exceed 500 watts, 
except in the case of a single lamp, etc., etc. 

2. Voltage Drop shall not exceed 1 per cent (prefer- 
ably 1 volt) in any feeder or branch circuit, etc. 

4. Convenience Outlets shall not be placed, etc. 
(Also) All convenience outlets intended primarily for 
supplementary lighting loads shall be duplex outlets. All 
convenience outlets intended to serve appliances or power 
devices of known character shall be of the polarity type. 

5. Power Loads (same as preceding section except) 
maximum voltage drop not to exceed 1 per cent. 

6. Conductors and Raceways. All conductors shall 
be carried in rigid conduit regardless of the type of build- 
ing, except that branch circuits may be run through un- 
derfloor ducts where circumstances warrant. All con- 
duits and raceways shall be of sufficient size to permit 
the ultimate doubling of the capacity of the initial cir- 
cuits. All the conductors shall be of flame-retarding 30 
per cent performance rubber covered wire (balance as 
in previous section). 


Special Requirements Applying to Dwellings 


In addition to the standards set up in the section “Sys- 
tem for Modern Convenience and Adequacy,” the finest 
wiring system available should include the following 
special features in dwelling work: 

8. Twin Convenience Outlets shall be provided at in- 
tervals not exceeding 5 feet in fhe walls or baseboard of 
every room not devoted to specific service purposes, such 
as kitchens, laundries, bathrooms and passageways; and 
at least one twin outlet shall be provided in every wall 
section between doors, or room corners, more than 18 
inches wide, where any piece of furniture or any decora- 
tive or service lighting unit might at some time be placed. 

9. “Step-Saver” Switches (three-way and four-way 
as required) shall be provided to control at least one 
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major light source in every room having two or more 
doors, these switch controls to be placed at each door. 
In addition, three-way and four-way switches shall be 
used to control lights in all halls or passages, between 
house and garage, and at any other place where a person 
passing from one point to another may control the light- 
ing from any point of entrance or exit. 

10. Mercury Tube Switches shall be used to control 
light sources in every bedroom, nursery, bathroom, or 
hallway between such rooms, and elsewhere that the 
sound of operating a snap-switch may prove objection- 
able to any occupants of the dwellings. 

11. Separate Circuits or special power circuits shall 
be provided to serve convenience outlets in kitchens, 
pantry, dining rooms, living rooms, principal bedrooms, 
bathroom or other areas where any portable appliance 
drawing 1,000 watts or more (such as a large automatic 
toaster, waffle iron or radiant heater) may be used. 


Il. Wiring Materials 


Each utility company supplying electrical service 
establishes rigid requirements governing the materials 
that must be employed from the utility company’s service 
pole through the meter and service switch to the distribu- 
tjon panel. There is therefore little opportunity or need 
to select or specify these materials. 

Distribution materials, which include conductors, their 
protective enclosures or raceways, and the outlet boxes 
and similar accessories required for the distribution of 
electrical current from the service entrance or distribu- 
tion center, must be of known quality to ensure longevity 
and satisfaction in service. It is wise for the contrac- 
tor or builder thoroughly to satisfy himself, by investi- 
gation and reference to established text books and other 
works on this subject, that he is obtaining the grade of 
distribution materials he wants in each job; in the case 
of building wires, for instance, grades are often identi- 
fied by the color of the material surrounding the wire. 

Unless wires are run in rigid conduit, underfloor ducts, 
or other protective raceways, they must be safeguarded 
against mechanical injury by a flexible enclosure in addi- 
tion to the insulation required for electrical protection 
only. The armored and sheathed cables made for this 
purpose are primarily used in stud type buildings where 
the installation of rigid conduit would be difficult or 
excessively expensive, and for making minor extensions 
to branch circuits in other types of buildings where, for 
similar reasons, the use of a conduit or a raceway is not 
practical. 

Raceways, such as rigid conduits, flexible conduit, and 
underfloor ducts, have three distinct advantages: (1) 
they provide the requisite mechanical protection for 
wires; (2) they permit wires to be installed after the 
structure is finished and thus eliminate the possibility 
of circuits being injured during construction work; and 
(3) they permit withdrawing existing circuits for repair 
or replacement with new or additional circuits of greater 
capacity. The use of such raceways is required in all 
fireproof buildings; their advantages are no less impor- 
tant in residences and other structures. 


Junction and Outlet Boxes 


All types of wiring systems, including armored cable, 
non-metallic sheathed cable, and systems run in rigid 
conduit, metallic tubing, or underfloor ducts, must be 
connected at their outlets and at junction points (other 
than panelboards) in metal outlet or junction boxes of 
prescribed type. Octagon boxes should be used for sup- 

(Continued to page 80) 
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You Protect Your Reputation and 
Your Client’s Pocketbook When you 
Specify INSULITE for Remodeling 


Jobs and New Building 


This remarkable cold- 
press process insulating 
board adds bracing 
strength and beauty, 
deadens sound and pro- 
vides durable, efficient 
insulation. 
















@ Proper insulation is of primary importance in every 

remodeling or new building job that you undertake this 
spring. People everywhere are now aware of the fact that 
correct, efficient insulation will save them hundreds of 
dollars in fuel bills—bring them increased comfort the 
year ’round. Contractors and architects who specify and 
use genuine Insulite Insulating Board and Insulite Lok- 
Joint Lath will find that they meet every requirement of 
the most exacting client. 
Insulite Insulating Board is made of clean, raw-wood 
fibres by a cold-press process—none of the natural gum, 
toughness or life is cooked out. It comes in convenient- 
sized, cream colored boards and is easily and quickly ap- 
plied. Used for new construction in place of ordinary 
sheathing or under roof rafters, Insulite Insulating Board 
provides greater bracing strength and insulates the build- 
ing in the bargain. Used for lining attics or as interior 
finish, Insulite makes a particularly attractive and trim 
looking job—pays for the investment by savings on fuel— 
builds good-will for you. 

Insulite Lok-Joint Lath 

Here is an insulating lath so simple to plaster over that it 
will save contractors hundreds of dollars yearly. It re- 


INSULITE 


The (nig'*8 Wood-Fiber Insulating. 





duces troublesome yielding under trowel pressure such as 
is found where other plaster bases are used. Three 
U-shaped, galvanized metal loks, 16 inches apart on each 
18 x 48 in. unit makes the shiplap joint self-locking. These 
re-inforcements are placed to come midway between the 
—" so that the laths are re-inforced every eight 
inches 


These loks also act as a plaster re-inforcement at the 
joints. Lok-Joint Lath has flush surface—not beveled— 
thus it eliminates extra trowel strokes at every joint and 
provides a strong unbroken wall of insulation. 


For your assistance in specifying the proper insulation for 
any type job, we have prepared a remarkable booklet 
which you can obtain absolutely free and post-paid. R 

Simply check and mail the attached coupon today. YW 





Pin to Letterhead and Mail 


The Insulite Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. 53-1 

Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your booklet “Speci- 
fications and Details on the Use and Installation of Insulite.” 
I understand this does not obligate me in any way. 
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NEWS— building activities of the month 


General Contractor Registration 


A A meeting in Washington on March 10, the Divisional 
Code Authority for general contractors arranged for the 
work of securing the registration of all construction work ex- 
ceeding $2,000 in value undertaken by general contractors. Forms 
have been printed and can be secured from the office of the 
Associated General Contractors, Munsey Bldg., Washington. 

The following officers were elected by the Divisional Code 
Authority for general contractors: chairman, A. E. Horst, of 
Philadelphia; vice chairman, A. C. Tozzer, of New York; 
treasurer, E. M. Rust, of Washington; secretary, E. J. Harding, 
of Washington. 

The general contractors’ code covers three groups: building 
contractors, heavy construction and railroad contractors and 
highway contractors. The building division is represented on 
the Divisional Code Authority by W. F. Austin, president, W. E. 
Wood Company, Detroit, Michigan; W. A. Klinger, president, 
W. A. Klinger, Inc., Sioux City, Iowa; A. N. Miller, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (residential); F. L. Shackelford, vice president 
and treasurer, Potter & Shackelford, Inc., Greenville, S. C.; 
A. C. Tozzer, executive vice president, Turner Construction 
Co., New York City; Robert A. Whidden, president, The Whid- 
den Company, Boston, Mass. 


New Finance Plan 


* athe sales closing, non-recourse finance plan has been an- 
nounced by the Ruberoid Co., New York roofing manu- 
facturers, that will assist builders and dealers in carrying on 
repairs, remodeling and home improvements. 

Three important features of the Ruberoid deferred payment 
plan are that it may be used (1) without credit risk, (2) with- 
out deduction for service, and (3) without waiting for money. 

The plan is available to dealers, applicators or contractors 
with a reputation for good workmanship and good credit rela- 
tions. Contracts will be financed when the value of the roof- 
ing material or allied product used, based on the cost to the 
applicator, is 25 per cent or more of the total amount to be 
financed. The minimum amount of note purchase is $50.00. 
There is no maximum amount except as determined by the abil- 
ity of the consumer to meet the obligation. 

Down payments may be as low as 10 per cent of the cash 
price of the job, and time length of credit extended may be from 
4 months to 24 months. The finance charge is computed by de- 
ducting the down payment from the cash price, and to the unpaid 
balance adding a carrying charge of 1 per cent per month. The 
minimum charge for handling any one account is $12.00. 


Death of R. A. Long 


NE of the lumber industry’s oldest friends and the nation’s 

benefactor, R. A. Long, founder and chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., passed away 
on March 15. The lumber industry, the building industry and 
the entire nation mourned the death of this national leader in 
business, religion and philanthropy. 


March Home Building Soars 


PEOIDEN TIAL building contracts awarded during the first 
half of March reported by F. W. Dodge Corp. were $15,945,- 
000. This is more than a 100 per cent increase over February 
and compares with $16,500,000 for the entire month of March 
last year. Estimates for the entire month of March this year, 
based on the first fifteen days, indicate it will exceed March, 
1932, and will be the best residential construction month since 
late in 1931. 


England to Build 285,000 New Houses 


A ~. AR on bad housing has been declared by the National 
Government of Great Britain. A five-year program was 


announced March 13 calling for the construction of 285,000 
new dwellings at a cost of $575,000,000. Work will start soon. 





Protection of lumber with building paper, when properly 
piled, is satisfactory, according to U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory. 


Programs already submitted by local authorities provide for 
the demolition of 266,851 houses and their replacement by 285,000 
new dwellings. 

Plans have been accepted provisionally for new homes for 
1,187,173 persons covering areas with a population of over 36,- 
000,000 or 90 per cent of the total population of England and 
Wales. 

Of 1,716 local housing authorities concerned, only 52 have not 
yet formally submitted programs. It is expected that when all 
the programs are approved the total new houses to be built 
under the scheme for the next five years will be about 300,000. 

London has submitted the biggest single clearance program 
with a total of 33,000 dwellings to be demolished and 265,000 
persons to be rehoused. Next comes Leeds with 30,000 houses 
and 111,000 persons. Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham and other thickly populated industrial areas have all sub- 
mitted vast clearance schemes. 

The cost of the campaign is estimated at $575,000,000 and 
will provide continuous employment for 110,000 persons. 


Copies of Construction Code 


‘erie of Chapter I—General Provisions, of the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Construction Industry; Chapter II 
—General Contractors Division; and Chapter III—Painting, 
Paperhanging and Decorating Division, are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents per copy. 

The Construction League of the United States, 1741 New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C., has printed the Code 
in letter size on heavy bond paper with headings inserted to 
assist the reader, and copies of Chapters I, II and III may also 
be obtained at 5 cents per copy from that office. Other Chap- 
ters, as approved, will be published by the League at 5 cents per 
copy, and orders may even be placed in advance. 

Chapter II]—Painting, Paperhanging and Decorating Division, 
was approved by the President on March 12, and became effec- 
tive March 22. 


PWA Funds to Housing Corporation 


TRANSFER to the Public Works Emergency Housing Corp. of 

$23,670,500 previously allotted to seven low cost housing and 
slum clearance projects has been announced by Public Works 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes. The housing corporation now 
has $123,670,500 available for housing and slum clearance. 

In order to make the transfer it was necessary to rescind 
housing allotments previously made to Brooklyn, N. Y., Hutch- 
inson, Kans., Cleveland, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., 
and Chicago, Ill. This does not mean, however, that all these 
projects have been abandoned by the PWA. Some projects 
considered suitable and practicable may be constructed eith- 

(Continued to page 70) 
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The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


ETERNIT MILLS, Division of THE RUBEROID CO. 
Offices: BALTIMORE, MD., CHICAGO, ILL., 
ERIE, PA., MILLIS, MASS., MOBILE, ALA., 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Factory: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Contractors find Eternit “Brick-Type’ Siding 
Popular and Profitable ; 


ERE is an ingenious, fire 

and time-defying rigid sid- 
ing that has all the beauty of 
natural rough textured bricks 
yet is nailed on in three-in-one 
strips*. Moreover, this unique 
siding insulates and beautifies as 
it weatherproofs. It eliminates 
paint bills forever. 


No wonder owners of frame, 


paint-starved or stucco-peeled 


buildings as well as prospective 
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Safe-n-Dry 
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Erernit Mitts, Division or Tat Ruserow Co. 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
Please send full particulars about Eternit Brick- 
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home owners marvel at this 
latest contribution to better and 
more economical construction. 


Study the sales facts. Note the 
time-saving application features. 
Then send us your name for sam- 
ples so you can get your share 
of this non-competitive, profit- 
making modernizing business. 
Many are making money with 
this product. You can, too. Clip, 
fill in and mail the coupon NOW. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU SAMPLES 







Asbestos-Cement Siding. Check at left for 
information. 
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TO 


Whether it's a pair of bright strap hinges, a fancy 
cupboard turn, a high grade surface butt or an 
elaborate set of garage door equipment . . . you'll 
find just the thing in the Frantz line that fits your 
customer's needs and pocketbook. Not alone that, 
you can recommend or specify any item of Frantz 
Guaranteed Builder's Hardware with the assurance 
that your customer is getting the most for his 
money. If you are not now familiar with the Frantz 
line, you'll find it worthwhile getting acquainted 
with the Frantz dealer in your community. He'll 
gladly share profits with you on equipment you 
help sell. 


FRANTZ MANUFACTURING CO. Sterling, Ill. 

















Guaranteed BUILDERS HRRDWARE 
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NEWS of tHe MONTH 


(Continued from page 68) 





er by the housing corporation or by the Administrator. 
The allotments rescinded follow: The Spence Estate Housing 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., $2,025,000; Hutchinson Suburban Hous- 
ing Assn., Hutchinson, Kans., $40,000; Cleveland Homes, Inc. 
(sponsored by the Business Recovery Commission of the Mayor 
of Cleveland, Ohio), $12,000,000; Indianapolis Community Plan 
Committee, Indianapolis, Ind., $4,460,000; Techwood, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga., $2,600,000; University Housing Corp., Atlanta, Ga., 
$1,212,500; Harms Park Housing Corp., Chicago, IIl., $1,333,000. 
In every case, except that of Hutchinson, Kans., the allot- 
ments were rescinded because the local interests sponsoring the 
project failed to meet the PWA requirements as to equity after 
the allotment was made. In the case of the Hutchinson Suburban 
Housing Assn., the applicant failed to execute the contract. 


Predicts Acute House Shortage 


te ARTHUR J. MERTZKE, chief economist of the Home 

Loan Bank Board, was the chief speaker at the inaugural 
luncheon meeting March 5 of the Cleveland Renovize Expo- 
sition. He predicted an acute shortage in dwelling because of 
lack of home building the past four years. 

“This Renovize Exposition,’ said Dr. Mertzke, “is an effort 
to mobilize common sense in a common endeavor, turning atten- 
tion to the obvious fact that several million buildings in this 
country, particularly homes, need renovizing to build them up 
again from the poor estate into which they have fallen through 
neglect in the last few years. 

“From the last census figures we learn (and the condition is 
even worse now) that more than a third of dwellings in this 
country were valued at less than $2,000, the vast majority being 
below reasonable living standards. About one-sixth are valued 
at less than $1,000. In other words, we have more than 6,500,000 
dwellings unfit for human habitation and nearly 500,000 more 
decidedly subnormal.” 

After citing the federal government’s establishment of credit 
facilities through the Home Loan Bank, Home Owners’ Loan 
Corp., Dr. Mertzke told the brighter side: “The percentage of 
vacancies is so much below normal that any further general re- 
covery will bring an acute housing shortage.” 

“We cannot go to the extreme indefinitely,” he continued. “We 
must swing back from depression in the construction industry 
through sheer pressure of demand. Not only will we need a 
great deal of new construction but we shall need every property 
that can be rehabilitated for use, particularly dwellings.” 


New Federal Mortgage Bank? 


F haa permanent Federal Mortgage Bank which would be 
“a great stabilizing agency for all real estate and building 
credit” is being considered by economic advisers of the Admin- 
istration. The National Association of Real Estate Boards and 
other bodies are backing the Bill. 

Provisions are: 1. That a corporation be set up with $500,- 
000,000 capital supplied by the United States, such institution to 
be known as the Federal Mortgage Bank. It provides that the 
bank, under proper safeguards, may issue bonds against mort- 
gages in its possession. Interest on the bonds would be guar- 
anteed by the United States until the principal is paid. 

2. That any individual, firm or corporation engaged in the 
business of making first mortgages on urban real estate be 
eligible to use the facilities of the bank, provided such mort- 
gage lending agencies are found to be in good financial condi- 
tion and their practices are sound and ethical. 

The function of the bank would be to supply a place of sale 
or discount under proper safeguard for all sound mortgages 
on real estate devoted to other than agricultural uses. Manage- 
ment of the bank, it is proposed, would be vested in the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. The institution would fill the gap 
left by two present government agencies—the Federal Home 
Loan Banks, and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

(Continued to page 72) 
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A CHALLENGE 


To the Floor Sanding Industry 


New Reid-Way “8” Try This on Your Sander 








e Our challenge to you is that you try this same test on your 
Establishes World Record sander, or any sander up to |'/, H.P.—then compare your 
In a series of tests the new Reid-Way "8" has outper- figures with the record of the new Reid-Way ‘'8" with its 
formed and outproduced every machine with which it has sturdy | H.P. motor. We are willing to let this remark- 
been compared. More than that—it has established what able machine sell itself on its own merits. 
we frankly believe to be a world nee pe aa sr 
record in which we have such thorough confidence that we ° 
are publishing the test figures in this advertisement, and Only One Moving Part 
can guarantee to approximate this performance, more or The new Reid-Way "8" with its one moving part motor- 
less, at any time. sanding aa . most powerful light weight sander 
2 ever built—yet light enough to be easily carried. It re- 
These Figures Tell the Story duces hand work to a minimum because it works right up 
Usi die hin oe ee ae ee to the quarter round on either side. A new vacuum ar- 
“—— ig lay ee spl. ceed rangement makes the new Reid-Way "8" as completely 


a plain Red Oak Floor, the new Reid-Way "8" was oper- 
ated for two hours. Dust in the bag was weighed every 
thirty minutes. 


dustless as a sander can be. 


Low Introductory Price 


Wee Te Bi nce 5 Ibs. 11 oz. 
Second '/p hour... 5 Ibs. 6 oz. : 
6, | 4 lbs. 8 oz. Attractive Purchase Plan 
Perle Fa Ween csensesins 4 lbs. 3 oz. Write now, for illustrated bulletin and complete details 
—_—_——_——— on the new Reid-Way "8". Learn about our Low Intro- 
GRAND TOTAL................ 19 Ibs. 12 oz ductory Price and Attractive Purchase Plan. 


THE REID-WAY CORPORATION 


2955 First Avenue Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S. A. 




















a prime factor in marketing: 








There’s No Economy in Worn- 
Out—Out of Date Machinery 














Send for de- 
scriptive book- 
let, prices and 
easy terms. 























Modernize your equipment with Monarch ma- 
chines on our present low price, easy term plan, 
an opportunity that may never come again. 


Install a Monarch Variety Woodworker and en- 
joy the efficiency of this four-in-one machine— 
cut off and rip saw with boring attachment, 
mortiser and jointer. 









Other big time and money-saving machines in- 
clude jointers, band saws, lathes, and the mar- 
velous 20th Century Woodworker. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


60 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 







SHIP ann TRAVEL 


ty VIA THE 
ST.LOUIS GATEWAY 
“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 
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Should Stucco 
Be Painted? 


The Facts About This 
Widely Discussed 
Question 


».. stucco should be painted. The nature 
of stucco demands that it have a protective 
coating. And a stucco home is so much more 
beautiful when it is painted. Many paint men 
agree, however, that oil paint is not the logical 
answer to this problem. The alkaline reaction 
of stucco (especially after alternate rains and 
hot sun) tends to break down the film of oil 
paint and that always means trouble. To para- 
phrase an old axiom: "Oil and Alkali don't 
mix. 


Twelve years ago Reardon Company chemists 
formulated a paint for use only on stucco 
and other masonry wall surfaces. That paint 


~ BONDEX 


Waterproof Cement 
Paint 


BONDEX eliminates all risk in the painting of stucco 
and other exterior masonry surfaces. With BONDEX 
you can secure a beautiful, waterproof job on any 
unpainted masonry wall surface. There is no oil in 
BONDEX and it is absolutely alkali-proof. This means 
that there will be no danger of color “burn-outs,” 
mapcracking or peeling where BONDEX is used. 
BONDEX bonds with unpainted masonry in such a 
way that it becomes an inseparable part of the wall 
itself. BONDEX is simple to use and quite economical 
when you consider its excellence. 


BONDEX combines foolproof utility with permanent 
beauty. It is made in 16 colors (and pure white) 
which were formulated after a careful survey of color 
preferences among architects, builders, painters and 
property owners. All BONDEX colors dry perfectly 
flat and have a richness of color-tone which is unusual 
in an exterior paint. Naturally, there are many imi- 
tations of BONDEX but you can be sure there is only 
one BONDEX because it is protected by a Govern- 
ment patent. Ask your paint or supply dealer about 
BONDEX or write to your nearest Reardon Factory for 
a color chart and complete information. 


IR 


wi 0 oun pant 


THe Rearpon Company 
St. Louis Chicago Los Angeles 





Attention Dealers! 
It is our policy to cooperate with dealers in 
the marketing of BONDEX. We invite you to 


write your nearest Reardon Factory for the 
BONDEX proposition. 
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NEWS of tHe MONTH 


(Continued from page 70) 





The operation of the bank, according to a N. A. R. E. B. Fi- 
nance Committee report, is designed to be profitable. There 
should be a substantial differential, it says, between the usual 
interest obtainable on mortgage loans and the rate necessary 
to be paid on Federal Mortgage Bank bonds. This differential 
should be sufficient to provide the cost of operating the bank, a 
return to government on the invested capital, and the setting 
up of some reserve, if deemed necessary, to take care of any 
losses in periods of stress. 

The bill contemplates that mortgages shall originate through 
external sources, and these mortgages shall be serviced by the 
originating agency, if the bank deems it advisable. 

The Federal Mortgage Bank “is not designed as an emergency 
or relief agency but as a permanent institution,” W. S. Schmidt, 
chairman of the Committee, points out. “Bonds of the proposed 
bank would represent the ultimate in security, since they would 
have the security of government bonds plus the underlying basic 
wealth of real estate. 


Urges Billions for Housing 


Fanaa TIC housing program, financed by two billion dollars 
taken from profits made on gold and now held as a 
stabilization fund, was advocated in an address at Paducah, 
Ky., Mar. 19, by Dr. Paul H. Douglas of the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Douglas told a luncheon club the housing idea was his 
“solution to the problem facing the government in the event 
industry has not absorbed unemployment after CWA ends.” 
He added the plan had been told to officials at Washington and 
had been viewed “favorably.” 

“The housing idea is a gigantic and daring experiment,” he 
said, “but I believe it will be the only thing capable of filling 
in, if industry is unable to take up what CWA throws off.” 


Governor Opens "Magic Home" 


Ce George White of Ohio, formally dedicated the 
Westinghouse “Home of Tomorrow” at Mansfield, Ohio, 
to the future of American home building in a simple ceremony 
Feb. 21. Llewellyn Evans, Washington, D. C., chief of elec- 
trical operations of the Tennessee Valley Authority and Henry 
G. Brunner, state manager of the Ohio Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, were in the party. A. E. Allen, vice president of 
Westinghouse in charge of all Mansfield operations, conducted 
the governor and his party through the home. 


More Modern Homes at Fair 


i colony of modern homes at the new World’s Fair of 1934 
will be bristling with new ideas and suggestions. Houses are 
to be completely redecorated. Some will be extensively re- 
modeled. Others are to be removed, and replaced. 

Two new structures in the 1934 modern homes group will be 
a two-story steel house by General Houses, Inc., and the five- 
room bungalow of the Stran-Steel Corporation. 

The Crane Co. is erecting a new 285-foot exhibit. In the 
middle of the building an illuminated tower will rise 60 feet as 
background for a giant 45-foot shower. 

Home Planning Hall, general exhibit building of this group, 
is devoting more space to the latest equipment and appliances 
for the home, and to booth exhibits by the companies who co- 
operate in the furnishing of the homes clustered about it. 

Two other houses not a part of this group are to be built 
on the Farm show south of the Home Planning Area. One is 
to be a model farm house of 1950, with working quarters on the 
first floor and living quarters on the second. The first floor will 
include the kitchen and a shower room, milk room, etc. 

The second house, called the “subsistence farm house,” is to be 
a structure of four or five rooms built not to exceed the cost of 
$3,000. This house is being designed to meet the needs of the 
present day effort to get people on farm plots. 
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IDING 


that helps you sell 
Modernization! 










AFTER > 
MODERNIZATION 


The same home after 
walls were covered with 
Flintkote Brick Siding. 
Applied by Lock-Tite 
Roofing Co., Inc., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


O get a modernization 

job, first of all you must 
sell the home owner on the 
idea. Flintkote Brick Siding 
will help you do this! 


Flintkote Brick Siding has 
everything homeowners want 
—outstanding beauty, excep- 
tional durability, complete 
protection from the weather. 


Flintkote Brick Siding is 
easily applied—savese you 
time and labor... widens your 
profit on each Flintkote job. 

Supersaturated, and with 
Stabilized Coating to protect 
the saturation, Flintkote 
Brick Siding gives extra 





ide Variety . . 


. q 


| €aBEFORE 
wa MODERNIZATION 


A home in Endicott, 
N. Y., before Flintkote 
Brick Siding was ap- 


value, extra wear. Highest 
quality is assured by con- 
trolled manufacturing proc- 
esses and specially selected 
raw materials. 


A Complete Line of Shingles 


Use Flintkote Shingles for 
your re-roofing jobs. The line 
is complete, including a style, 
weight and color for every 
type of building. 

For complete information 
and samples, write The Flint- 
kote Company, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York. Branches 
in all principal cities. Fac- 
tories and Warehouses from 
Coast to Coast. 


FLINTKOTE 


. Irue Economy 








— Here are this 


BUILDER’S 
REASONS 


““W’VE discovered a sure-fire way to go after building and 
remodeling camps. I start by talking about the differ- 
ence the Heatilator Fireplace will make in the owner’s 
enjoyment of his camp. It actually adds weeks to his camp- 
ing season. And he never has to put up with the fuss and 
annoyance of a ‘smoker’. The Heatilator simply can’t 
smoke when it’s correctly installed. As for warmth—the 
Heatilator gives him just about all the heat he’ll ever need. 
That’s because this Heatilator c#rculates heat—acts just like 
a warm air furnace. There’s where its scientific design 
comes in. Then there’s the fact that the owner can choose 
any style of fireplace that fits his fancy—Heatilator doesn’t 
change the appearance of either the mantel or hearth. 


“But the big point is that honest-to-goodness heat you 
get from this modern fireplace—reaching out into every 
corner—keeping all rooms cozy on the rawest days. And 
all this comfort costs just a few dollars more than an old- 
style fireplace that never did give any real heat for more 
than a few feet in front. Yes sir, this Heatilator is a great 
sales opener for me—and don’t think I’m not using it.” 

a « * +. 
Mail us the coupon and we'll send you promptly the whole 
Heatilator story. With that story you’ve got one of the best 
entering wedges to a profitable remodeling business in 
1934. Send us the coupon today. 


==3 Heatilator 
Fireplace 


Warm air rises—spreads 
over room. Air currents 
return to fireplace along 





















The Heatilator Unit— 
complete and ready to 


Pats. Pend. install. 











HEATILATOR COMPANY 
614 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Give me some more facts about Heatilator—facts that I can use in my 
selling. 


COMIN ad oi dc twicrdcddesckecarsncadesccsdusdasacenedeaspadeacun 


BEE citrerivevdndedtesseraddéheddensadesaseandesameaaanenea 
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An average service of 30 years has been established 
by test for Samson Spot Cord. 


More than forty years of actual use substantiates 
these tests. 


Samson Spot Cord is specified by architects because 
such specification is definite and positive—Spot Cord 
is made in one grade only and is identified by the 
trade mark, the colored spots. Substitution is easily 
detected and is unnecessary because Samson Spot 
Cord is available to contractors and builders through 
Hardware and Supply dealers in every section of the 
United States. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


89 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 


Made of extra quality fine three ply 
EDS otmE- Dele m-abe:ba:beld-1-10 Be oa-\-Beaey eel 
imperfections. Firmly 

braided, smoothly 

finished. Six 

standard 

sizes, 


haven’t a Spot 

Cord specification 

folder in your files 

write for copy. It gives 

complete data, comparative 
tests, etc. : 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION about any new product 
write the American Builder Information Exchange, 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 








High Production Sander 


PIONEER manufacturer of light floor sanding machines an- 

nounces a new 8-inch model which has been designed for 
unusually high production. The manufacturer reports that in 
public tests this machine has removed 19 pounds of material in 
two hours. In each test, only one sheet of No. 3 paper was used. 
The designer attributes production claims for this sander to a 
new type of efficient induction motor. 

The major parts of the frame are of polished, cast aluminum. 
A simple, patented sanding drum which houses the motor makes 
possible the elimination of all driving mechanism. As a result, 
this floor sander is said to be lighter than conventional 8-inch 
models. A new type of dust bag effectively filters dust yet allows 
a free passage of air. The machine will be introduced at a very 
low price. 


New Electric Door Opener 


¥ order to provide owners and purchasers of overhead type 
doors with most of the advantages of automatic door operation, 
a well known firm has brought out a new electric door opener. 
This device will open the door automatically and may be actuated 
from a wall switch, a driveway post, or a driveway plate. It is 
quite inexpensive compared to motor-driven equipment. 
Automatic opening only is provided, the door being closed by 
hand in the usual manner. A magnetic latch holds the door 
closed. When it is released by the control switch, the door is 
The latch 


pulled up by extra tension in the balance springs. 
may also be released by hand when desired. 








New electric door opener has economy appeal. 


Floor Resurfacing Material 


RECENT type of floor repair material has many advantages 

in repairing worn or broken factory floors, trucking aisles 
and platforms. The material is mixed with sand and cement and 
the mortar is laid cold, one-half inch thick. The first cost is 
somewhat lower than other types of plastic flooring. 

Where concrete floors are to be patched or resurfaced, chip- 
ping, roughening or acid-washing are not necessary. Ordinary 
cleaning is sufficient. It will bond to concrete, wood, brick, wood 
block, asphalt or composition floors and is ready for traffic thirty- 
six hours after being laid. 
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Get One Of These Three Useful Books 
with your AMERICAN BUILDER subscription 


SMALL HOMES OF CHARM— 


An attractive “planning” book showing more than 75 
small salable homes. One or more examples of each 
of the principal styles of domestic architecture com- 
plete with floor plans; has six complete working plans ; 
details of good construction; illustrations of modern 
bathrooms, kitchens, basements, garages, etc. The 
most practical design book published in recent years. 


MODERN HOMES 


Their Design and Construction 


An elaborate collection of 122 home designs in 12 
leading Period styles—all price ranges. Printed on 
heavy coated stock; bound with attractive cloth bind- 
ing. Contains more than 600 illustrations of exterior 
and interior views of homes and appropriate fittings 
and furnishings. A beautiful, useful reference me- 
dium—a real credit to any office or home library. 


MODERN HOMES 


THEIR DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


369 JOB POINTERS 


A “job kink” reference book compiled from the actual 
experiences of scores of practical men—contractors, 
architects, carpenters, masons, shop foremen, and 
others. A book of unique time, labor and money sav- 
ing ideas, for the use of the skilled craftsman or de- 
signer. Every “pointer” illustrated and described in 
simple, non-technical terms. A handy, helpful book. 








The book of your choice will be mailed postpaid on 
receipt of your paid-up subscription to the AMERICAN 
BuILpErR. Note special terms applying to each book. 


You have the option of having your book sent with 
your subscription to your address, or to some other 
than yourself. The order form below provides for 








This offer applies on both new and renewal orders. both your own and an additional name and address. 


Tear Off Coupon Here=Check Terms Desired=Mail Today Sure 


American Builder, 


30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 60s ctiwn th cateadeneeed enue 
Please enter my subscription for the AMERICAN BUILDER at once. 
F 1 year $2.00__ l year $2.50__ l year $2.50 _ 


@ 2 years $3.00__ 2 years $3.50 __ 2 years $3.530__ 
BRR 3 years $4.00__ 3 years $4.50 __ 3 years $4.50__ 


and send me a postpaid copy of And send me a postpaid copy of And send me a postpaid copy of 
SMALL HOMES OF CHARM. MODERN HOMES, THEIR DE- 369 JOB POINTERS. 
SIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 


(But one book with one subscription) This is a New Order— 
(These prices and special offer good in the United States and possessions only) Renewal Order— 
MY REMITTANCE FOR $_--------- HEREWITH 
TI ectadictvicthuincnvietienmmaninnnnmaaee IN ain: se ceeds itcecadiacatimerieaaielgiia 
DD  sicikccidictitininimoniammiameet eg Sy. : nT ea ae eee 


AB 434 *(Use this space for name and address of second party in case premium book is to be mailed special) 
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The Only Complete 
SHIPPING 


SERVICE... 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 








In all important cities and towns, Railway Ex- 
press trucks ca// for your shipments at your 
door, and deliver to the consignee’s door. We 
take care of al/ shipping details... quickly, 
carefully and safely. No other service is so 
widespread and complete. 

You will find Railway Express a great con- 
venience for every type of shipment. Goods 
sent this modern way travel at passenger train 
speed, and our system of receipts, both on 
pick-up and delivery, insures safety. The cost 
of Railway Express is comparatively low, and 
regular charge includes liability up to $50. 

Whenever you have an important shipping 
job, phone Railway Express. Your local agent 
will gladly give you complete details on any 
type of shipment. 


The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, Inc. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 











NEW PRODUCTS 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION about any new product 
write the American Builder Information Exchange, 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Silent Flow Closet 


NEW flush valve and closet bowl combination is on the mar- 

ket that is a scientific advancement in this line. A quiet 
bowl with highly efficient syphon action has been produced. The 
bowl construction imparts a swirling motion to the water which 
insures thorough cleansing. Features include the following: 

The trap way of the bowl is 2% inches and will easily pass 
a 2% inch ball. The rate of flow from the valve to the bowl is 
from 15 to 18 gallons per minute. Most bowls require a rate of 
flow of about 25 gallons per minute to syphon properly. This 
lower rate of flow required by the new combination is important 
especially where a large number of closets are being installed— 
in a hotel or apartment house, for instance; also in tall buildings 
where the water supply rate is often diminished on the upper 
floors. 

Bowls can be furnished in any standard color with seat match- 
ing—also with mother-of-pearl seat. Choice may be had of 
closed-front seat with and without cover—open-front seat with 
and without cover—and black hard rubber composition open- 
front seat. Bumper furnished with seats having cover; check- 
hinge furnished with seats without cover. 


Scientifically designed 

closet has silent action, 

uses small amount of 
water. 





New Type Water Paint 


a type of water paint in colors has been developed by 
the research laboratories of a Cleveland manufacturer. It is 
formulated on a unique principle which uses a bituminous emul- 
sion with colors as a base. 

This product may be applied on damp or dry masonry surfaces 
of every description, including fresh lime plaster, Keene’s cement, 
green concrete, brick, stone and tile—either by brush or spray- 
ing. Once applied to the surface it quickly hardens and is there- 
fore unaffected by moisture, efflorescence or similar ills which 
affect the appearance of moist plaster, masonry or concrete sur- 
faces. It will not discolor or rub off, and may be washed, as de- 
sired, without affecting the durability or color of the product. 

Particularly interesting is the fact that this new product may 
be applied to lime plaster or Keene’s cement as soon as it is set 
up (but before drying out) without incurring any danger of 
alkali-spotting or lime-burning; and that, unlike ordinary water 
paints, it can be used with equally good results on exterior as 
well as interior surfaces. Although a water paint, it produces a 
waterproof surface. This result is not commonly possible with 
water paints and makes this product adaptable where water paint 
is desirable but cannot be used because it will not harden, rubs 
off and is not waterproof. 
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Stop Guessing Your Building Costs 


Prepare your estimates with confidence from 
reliable information and figures by 
consulting the 


New Building 
Estimators Handbook 


By WILLIAM ARTHUR 


Fifteenth Edition 
Revised and Enlarged 


5 by 7!/, Inches 1056 Pages 
480 Illustrations 600 Tables 
Flexible Fabrikoid Gold Edges 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 





This volume is a real help in preparing estimates for 
modern construction work and is based on the author's 
experience of over thirty years. The figures and other 
data apply to all kinds of ordinary buildings, but in ac- 
tual quoting of records, greater emphasis has been 
placed upon residences, stores and flats, office build- 
ings, schools and railroad shops. Considerable atten- 
tion is given all through the book to the time required 
to install materials and this is so arranged that any rate 
of wages can be applied. Unquestionably, the most 
valuable feature of the book is the complete set of 
tables which cover all phases of estimating in the entire 
structural field. A 31-page double column index af- 
fords quick reference to any item. 


A glance at the following chapter headings will give 
some idea of the scope of this volume. 


Contents by Chapters 


|. Measurements of Building Work. 2. The Quantity 
System of Measuring. 3. Speed and How Affected 
by (1) Climate; (2) Hand vs. Machine Labor. 4. Ex- 
cavation and Filling. 5. Piling and Underpinning. 
6. Concrete Work. 7. Reinforced Concrete. 8. Stone, 
Gravel, Marble and Terra Cotta. 9. Brickwork. 10. 
Cement Stone. 11. Structural Iron and Steel. 12. Tile 
and Gypsum Fireproofing. 13. Steel Sash and Steel 
Buildings. 14. Plaster. 15. Carpenter and Joiner 
Work. 16. Millwork. 17. Glass. 18. Roofing. 19. Sheet 
Metal Work. 20. Hardware. 21. Painting. 22. Plumb- 
ing and Gas Fitting. 23. Heating. 24. Electric and 
Conduit Work. 25. Tiling. 26. Asbestos Materials. 
27. Dairy Barns. 28. Silos and Tanks. 29. Municipal 
Work. 30. Weights and Measures. Index. 


Send your order today to 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
30 Church Street New York City 
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CAPITOL ROCK WOOL is ideal in this bat 
form for new construction or unfinished 
rooms. Manufactured to fit between standard 
studding. Cuts readily to fit special spaces. 


ey 






In old construction, whether cdapboard, 
shingle, brick, stone, stucco, Capitol Rock 
Wool is blown from outside thru a hose into 
wall air spaces. Nomuss. No fuss. Average 
wall job completed in a day or two. 


A Quick, Easy Job 
With a Good Profit! 


Every Home, old or new, is a 
Prospect for an Insulation that’s 


Sound-Proof . . . Water-Resistant 
Heat-Proof Cold-Proof 
Fire-Proof Vermin-Proof 


CAPITOL RocK WOOL 


‘ee is good money to be made today in Rock Wool 
Insulation jobs. It is proving a big new field for live- 
wire contractors and builders who have learned how much 
can be sold, how easy it is to install, and how completely 
it satisfies. Learn the full facts on Rock Wool Insulation, 
admittedly the most efficient type known to science. 


The demand for insulation was outstanding in both the 
old and the new construction field in 1933. Today the build- 
ing without insulation is obsolete. Here is an opportunity 
for the builder and contractor to re-contact his past jobs, 
make many new friends for the future—sell the greatest re- 
cent advance in home comfort—do a quick, easy job and 
make good profit. One good insulation job sells another. 


Capitol Rock Wool Insulation assures: 1. Uniform 
temperatures throughout the building; 2. Inside tempera- 
tures 8 to 15° cooler in summer; 3. Elimination of draughts 
in winter; 4. Deadening of sound between rooms and be- 
tween floors; 5. Greater protection against fire; 6. Smaller 
heating plant required; 7. 20% to 35% saving in fuel bills. 


Every existing building is a prospect. Practically every 
new building will have it specified. Due to the many forms 
in which Capitol Rock Wool is made, it can be applied to 
either old or new construction. Our distributors will supply 
the necessary materials on any job, large or small, where the 
builder or contractor wishes his own crew to make the ap- 
plication. Or approved applicators in all principal cities 
will serve you, if preferred. 


Capitol Rock Wool makes life so much more comfortable, 
Makes renters happy; frequently creates more rentable 
space; adds the irresistible extra argument for selling. Why 
sit still when insulation prospects are all around you—scores 
among the very people you have done jobs for in the past. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 


THE STANDARD LimE & STONE COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. (Estab. 1888) AB 34-4 
Please send us the free Capitol Rock Wool bulletins with the facts on: 
0 BUILDING INSULATION 
O TECHNICAL DATA For ARCHITECTS anp ENGINEERS 


(NAME) ........ 


CI is re a a , eee ere 


DEALERS: A few territories still open—check here 0 





=~ (AMERICA 


: £T AND TIN PLare 
i SUE COMPANY, Hs 











Pitts BURGYS 
"ee man areuae 


For the Building Supply Trades 


We manufacture sHEETS of recognized reputation and 
value. For roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, air con- 
ditioning systems and general sheet metal work, use 


Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 


Sheets, Heavy-Coated Galvanized 
Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products, Terne Plates, and USS 
STAINLESS and Heat Resisting 
Steel Sheets. Write for information. 


for lasting service and maximum 
resistance to corrosion. Insist upon 
AMERICAN Black Sheets, Keystone 
Quality Sheets, Apollo Best Bloom 
Galvanized Sheets, Galvannealed 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED Us STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
ee 














Not just another saw 
but the 


Speédmatic 
with 
GUARANTEED 
PRODUCTION 

Type K-9 rips 3” at 
14 ft. per minute— 

Type K-88 handles 
stock 25” thick. 

Finger tip depth and 
bevel adjustment. 

On every job these powerful 
and rugged saws will save you 
money. Send today for details, or 
no-obligation demonstration. 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 
1721-4 N. Salina St. SYRACUSE, N. 






Y. 











ADD A ROOM TO YOUR HOME 


SS 


THE MARCO FOLDING STAIRWAY 
HAS NO CABLES OR PULLEYS, DOES 
NOT OBSTRUCT THE ATTIC FLOOR 
COMPLETELY ASSEMBLED AND EAS- 
ILY INSTALLED 

SHIPMENTS MADE IN STRONG 
DUST-PROOF CARTONS BRINGING 
YOUR MARCO TO YOU IN CLEAN 
PERFECT CONDITION AT LOWEST 
FREIGHT RATE 

THE MARCO SATISFIES A NEEO 
THAT HAS NEVER BEEN MET. WRITE 
FOR CATALOG. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
PUTNAM & Co.,. INC., 
32 HOWARD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE MARSCHKE CO., 
551 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


ST. PAUL, MINN 
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21 Ways to Get Business 


(Continued from page 25) 


if you can’t get an opportunity to figure. Ask them to give 
you a sample of how they like to have their reports made out. 

(17) You can hire a girl with a pleasant voice to call pros- 
pects over the telephone. Take your city directory and tele- 
phone book or if you have a criss-cross directory, use it. Pick 
out likely districts and write out a talk for your telephone 
girl, or have the office girl try while she is not busy or do 
the calling yourself. Try something like this—*We have 
competent carpenters and painters who need work. This is 
the Home Improvement Company speaking, etc.” 

(18) Appraising properties is often a money producer for 
you at unexpected times. 

Many loan companies, insurance loan agencies or building 
and loan associations may desire to have property replacement 
values figured, and no one knows better what these costs are 
than the contractor and his knowledge is worth something. 
Keep records of your construction costs,—the year, the cubic 
contents, the square foot, and the total cost. Don’t fail to 
charge when asked to tell what a house, flat or building will 
cost. 

(19) Adjusting Fire Losses——Your friend’s house burns 
down and the insurance adjuster offers the friend $1500.00. 
Your friend should call you in to figure what the repairs can 
be made for. You can sometimes secure a larger amount (if 
really justified) for your friend. He should pay you for these 
services. Don’t fail to tell your friends of this service. 

(20) Wrecking Old Houses and Buildings—Locate old 
buildings which are beyond repair. Offer the owner a small 
figure to wreck the building. You can use the material. The 
owner can cut down his taxes. 

(21) Subscribe to F. W. Dodge Reports. Keep a check on 
what companies, individuals, etc., are going to build or re- 
model. See them. If you can’t get around to all prospects, 
send a circular or letter telling them of your line of work. 

The Painter and Decorator, the Sheet Metal Contractor, the 
Roofer, the Electrician, the Marble and Tile Man, the Plum- 
ber, the Heating Contractor, the Excavator, the Stone Mason, 
the Brick Contractor, the Carpenter Labor Contractor, the 
Lathing Contractor, the Floor Sander, the Concrete Contractor, 
all have different problems to face in getting jobs from General 
Contractors, from Architects, from Owners, and from Agents, 
but many of the ideas given can be used. 

House to house canvassing is a tiresome grind; however, 
for the roofer and painter it is one of the best ways of finding 
real prospects. Use a city directory and when you go to a 
house inquire for the owner by name. The directory shows 
who lives in the property whether the owner or not. If a 
renter, ask him where the owner lives. 

Sub-contractors, above all things keep after the general con- 
tractors with whom you have been successful, and ask for an- 
other tryout with the ones you did not get along with so well. 
Kiss and make up. 

Whenever you have completed a job, get a letter of recom- 
mendation; bind them in a loose leaf binder or photo album; 
take them with you when you are looking for a job. Most 
people think all building contractors are crooks—show your 
recommendation letters—that you are one who is honest, ex- 
perienced and reliable. 

Two spinsters were discussing men. “Which would you 
desire most in your husband: Brains, wealth or appearance,” 
asked one. “Appearance,” snapped the other, “and the sooner 
the better.” 

And appearance of a contract or a lot of them is what we 
want. 

Now, my suggestion as to how to get the most jobs is to try 
all twenty-one of the ways outlined. Tonight draw up your 
plan of campaign. Getting jobs depends on YOU; there are 
plenty of them. Next month read my article on “How To Be 
A Better Contractor,” and the following month, “How To 
Finance Jobs.” Don’t you dare Fan Mail me with the sug- 
gestion, “It can’t be done.” 
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CORNELL «: 


GALVANIZED 
TUBULAR 


STEEL 
DOORS 


A really new 
achievement and 
as easy to lift 
as wood. Costs very 
little more. Notably 
sturdy. Burglar- 
proof. Fireproof. 
Cannot warp or sag. ee 


RUGGED At last! A wood door four times as strong as 
ordinary overhead doors and at no ex- 
wooD DOORS tra cost. It is worth your time to 
write for circular just to see the a, self- 

sealing weatherstrip exclusive with CORNELL FLOAT-OVER DOORS. 


CORNELL DOOR WORKS, Inc., Long Island City,N.Y. 





Write for Circular and Prices 


79 














— CON DITIONING 


America’s New Industry 
requires metal weather stripping of the 
highest order only. There is real profit 
for you in 


ACCURATE 


METAL WEATHER STRIPPING 


Non-rustable and fully guaranteed 
at mo greater cost than you would 
pay for cheaper grades. 
Accurate Strip also saves money for every 
home owner in fuel costs. Accurate Strip 
can be supplied in the highest quality for 
every opening and can be guaranteed. 


Write for new improvements and details. 


Accurate Metal Weather StripCo. 
Box 106, 216 E. 26th Street, New York 





MODERN BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


A Complete 
Line of 


Stanchions, Stalls, Bowls, 
Carriers, Side Wall and Roof 
Windows, Ventilation for 
all farm buildings, and the 
Famous Clay Agricultural 
Vita Glass—the real glass 
that permanently transmits 
health rays from the sun 
into barns, hog houses and 
poultry houses. 









NEW LEVER COW STAL 
IMPROVED! SIMPLIFIED! 
PERFECTED! 


NEW CLAY “OPEN AIR” 


VENTILATING 
WINDOW 


The greatest improvement ever made 
in barn windows. Heavy steel construc- 
tion—no swelling and sticking in wet 
weather—no drying out and rattling in 
dry weather. The only window to raise 
to full window opening leaving sash 
itself under the ceiling out of the way. 
Easiest window to open, close and tilt 
for ventilation with new latch construc- 
tion and long latch handle. Takes full 
advantage of ‘‘air and sunlight—the 
farmer’s silent partners.’’ Six standard 
sizes in 4 lights—6 lights—9 lights. 
Style O. P. M. for masonry walls— 
0. P. W. for wood walls. 

Write for literature. Dealers and 
Agents wanted. 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. ceos2!"%:!2ow 




















Practical Structural Design 
IN TIMBER, STEEL AND CONCRETE 


By Ernest McCullough 


For the practical man this book 
gives a clear working knowledge 
of every detail of the subject. It 
is a practical treatise on the me- 
chanics of materials, mechanics of 
structures and structural design. 
It explains the latest develop- 
ments in non-technical language, 
with the formulas expressed in 
simple arithmetic. 

The problems of building con- 
struction are treated fully, from 
the design of floor joists and small 
posts to long span trusses and the 
largest columns. The material has 
been carefully selected and ar- 
ranged for use as a text or for 
reference. Everyone engaged in 
designing buildings should possess 
this volume. For the self-tutored 
man, no better book has ever been 
written. 


CONTENTS BY CHAPTERS 


External Forees—Internal Forces—Problems in Design of Beams— 
Girders and Trusses—Joints and Connections—Graphic Statics—Col- 
umns and Structures—Semi-Rigid Frames—Miscellaneous Data— 
Reinforced Concrete. 

Third Edition 


Revised and Enlarged 


6 by 9 Inches, Cloth, 416 Pages, 224 Illustrations 
PRICE $4.00 POSTPAID 





AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING AGE 
New York, N. Y. 


30 Church Street 





DEWALT 


MACHINES CUT WOOD—METAL—STONE 





Special Low 
Priced Machines 


New Models 


Thousands in use by builders, car- 
penter shops and lumber yards. 
Write for ful! particulars 

















DE WALT Products Corp. 


237 Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 




















Siemens 





$180.00 


F.O.B. Columbus 


On Steel 
Wheels 


More MIXER for 
Your mono ngelg 






Get latest catalog on Jaeger all-steel, 
roller-bearing 3345S trailers with ‘ ‘Dual- 
Mix" high speed drum. 


POWER LOADER TILTERS: 
344, 7, 10S sizes. 


NON.TILTERS: 7S to 56S sizes. 
Write for prices and details. 


THE JAEGER 
MACHINE COMPANY — 


521 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


© Onfubber $498.00 








No Other 
Overhead Tyre Door 
has this 
Valuable Feature 

Tite 


| 
| so 


Eliminates 90% of the usual 
/ amount of friction found in oth- 
er overhead doors. 











Seal 








| Illustration at left shows door 
' opening without friction; above, 
_door sealed tight on closing. 


RO “WAY Overhead Doors 


—for commercial and resi- 
dential use 


—are easiest and most economical to 
install. 

—require no alterations in most old 
buildings. 

—can’t jump track, bind nor freeze in. 

—are exceptionally attractive in ap- 
pearance. 

—are available in all sizes and to fit 
ail door openings. 

Write for Catalog-Folder 


Ask especially about the Ro-Way low-priced 
door for residence garages. 


Rowe Manufacturing Co. 
708 Holton St. Galesburg, Ill., U. S. A. 


PEERLESS 

















DOME DAMPERS 


When modernizing or building a 
new home, include a fire-place in 
your plans. Be sure of perfect op- 
eration by installing the Peerless 


OTHER Dome Dampers. Built of heavy stove 
PEERLESS : ; 
PRODUCTS.— plate cast iron they will last a life 


time. Three models to choose from. 
Rotary control—Poker control— 
Chain control. All standard sizes. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE LITERATURE. 


Fireplace Fixtures 
Ash Dumps—Coal 
Windows—Ash Pit 
Doors—Garbage 
Receivers and 
Hearth Fire Gas 
Heaters. 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1400 W. Ormsby Ave. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Wiring—for Satisfactory Electric Service 
(Continued from page 66) 


porting fixtures other than switches on walls or ceilings, and 
as switch boxes where firm support or extra heavy service 
is desired; they come in depths of 1% and 2% inches, with 
various arrangements of knockouts and various provisions of 
fixture studs. Round Boxes are made in shallow depths of 114 
and % inches and are used principally for mounting fixtures in 
plastered walls and ceilings, the depth of the box being equal to 
the depth of the plaster. Square Boxes are similar to Octagon 
Boxes in all respects except shape; they are used for the same 
purposes but where more space for switches, receptacles or other 
devices is required. Utility Boxes are made in various sizes and 
shapes, from 2% x 2 x 1% inches to 4% long, 276 wide, 2¥s inches 
deep; they are used primarily for exposed work, or as junction 
boxes, or to meet special requirements of size or shape. Gang 
Boxes are made in a number of sizes for mounting from two to 
nine flush devices, such as switch plates, etc. It is important 
that all boxes be firmly mounted on suitable metal hangers or 
cleats in all new work, and wherever practical in alterations. 


Switches, Service Outlets and Plates 


All normal lighting and power circuits terminate in an outlet 
box equipped with either a switch or a service outlet. The num- 
ber and location of these switches and service outlets definitely 
influence the grade or quality of the wiring system. 

The switches used in outlet boxes are commonly snap switches, 
of which there are three types—rotary, push-button, and tumbler 
switches. Of these three, the rotary and push-button types have 
largely been superseded by the tumbler switches because the latter 
are of simpler construction, of lower cost for equivalent grades, 
and are easier to operate. They are also superior in appearance. 

Outlet switches of all types (with a few exceptions) are made 
in the following forms: 

Single-pole switches break the circuit on one side only, as 
illustrated in Figure 1. A single-pole switch must not be placed 
in the grounded conductor of a circuit. Double-pole switches 
interrupt both sides of a circuit, as shown in Fig. 2. They are 
required for 3-wire circuits to open both sides of the circuit, and 
are also used on appliances such as washing machines, ironers 
and other units of relatively heavy capacity, because with the 
standard outlet plug the identified grounded wire of a circuit is 
lost in the flexible cord, and thus both sides of the circuit must 
be opened to avoid possibility of the device remaining alive. 
Three-way switches are single-pole switches designed for the con- 
trol of a single circuit from two separate points; either of the 
switches shown in Figure 3 will control the lamp connected there- 
to. Four-way switches permit the control of a single-circuit 
from more than two points; they are installed at the intermediate 
point between three-way switches, as shown in Figure 6; with 
such a combination of three- and four-way switches, a single 
circuit may be controlled from any number of different points. 
In addition to the switches described above, a wide variety of 
special types of switches are available. 

Convenience outlets are used to provide a means of connecting 
portable lamps and appliances to a live or switch control circuit 
by means of a flexible cord and connector. In addition to single 
and duplex convenience outlets, combination outlets are available 
which combine convenience outlets with switches or pilot lights 
in a variety of forms. Outdoor outlets, which are weatherproof, 
are recommended for porches, etc. 


Rush to Buy Subsistence Homes 


ph enaa swamped the offices of the Mahoning Homestead 
Gardens, Inc., Youngstown, Ohio, U. S. subsistence home- 
stead project, with a flood of applications to purchase, when 
books were opened recently. 

With a $500,000 government loan in its possession the com- 
pany will be ready shortly, its officers said, for construction of 
160 model houses on 300 acres of land in Mahoning, Trumbull 
and Columbiana counties. 

They will be sold on long term payments to families selected 
from the list of applicants. The company plans to keep six-room 
houses within a $4,000 price limit, and to sell them with one’ to 
two acres of land on monthly payments of $30 or less, including 
taxes, interest and insurance. The payments would continue 

















for 25 years—which will make monthly payments small. 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


For the Service of Builders, Contractors, Architects and Dealers 


HE publications listed in this 12-page section are the most important of those issued by 

leading manufacturers identified with the building industry. They may be obtained without 
charge either by using the coupon on page 93, listing the numbers of the catalogs desired 
and mailing to AMERICAN BUILDER, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago, or by applying on your 
business stationery to the manufacturers direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 
Either the titles or the numbers may be used in ordering. This list is an editorial feature 
maintained for the convenience of our readers. 


DIRECTORY HEADINGS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE STANDARD CONSTRUC- 
TION CLASSIFICATION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


. PREPARATION OF SITE. 
. EXCAVATION. 
. MASONRY MATERIALS. 


. CONCRETE AND MONOLITH- 


IC CONSTRUCTION. 
5. BRICK WORK. 
. FOUNDATIONS. 


. WATERPROOFING AND 


DAMPPROOFING. 
. STONE WORK. 


. ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COT- 


TA. 
. BLOCK CONSTRUCTION. 


. PAVING. 


. ROOFING, SHEET METAL AND 


SKYLIGHTS. 


. STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 


IRON. 


. MISCELLANEOUS STEEL AND 


IRON. 


. ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
OF METALS. 


. FIRE RESISTING DOORS, 


WINDOWS AND TRIM. 


17. SPECIAL DOORS AND WIN- 


DOWS. 


. VAULTS AND SAFES. 

. CARPENTRY. 

. FURRING AND LATHING. 

. PLASTERING AND STUCCO. 

. MARBLE AND SLATE. 

. FLOOR AND WALL TILE, LI- 


NOLEUM AND ACCESSORIES. 


. PLASTIC FLOORS. 
. PAINTING AND FINISHING. 
. GLASS AND GLAZING. 
. HARDWARE. 
. FURNISHINGS. 
. PLUMBING. 
. HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
. ELECTRICAL WORK. 
32. REFRIGERATION. 
. ELEVATORS. 
. POWER PLANT. 
. EQUIPMENT. 
. CONSTRUCTION PLANT. 
. INSULATION. 
. LANDSCAPE. 


Ei 


40. 


ACOUSTICS. 
FINANCING. 


INDEX TO STANDARD CLASSIFICATIONS ON FOLLOWING PAGES 


Classification 


Classification 


BRA SEVIS © dcsccticcsccsisssess 36 
Access Doors 
Acoustical Materials ............ 39 
Acoustics 
Air Conditioning 
Alloy, Stainless Steel .......... 15 
Aluminum Material 
Asbestos Cement Shingles....12 
Ashlar, Concrete 10 


ATHROOM Fixtures .... 
PU ACROEIOS aici nce ccncicecoestincnss 36 
Beams, Junior 
Beams, Steel 


Classification 


Beds, Concealed 

Block Construction ................ 
Board, Tile 

Boilers 

Boilers, Oil Buriiing 

Bolts, Anchor 

Bonds, Concrete 

Brackets, Roofing 

Brick Work 

Bridging, Steel 

Prt oc 3 
Building Paper 


ABINETS, Bathroom ....2 
Calcium Chloride 


Classification 
Carpentry 
Caulking Compounds 
Cement, Portland 
Cement Roofing Tile 
Cement, White 
Chane? Steet =... 13 
Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Chutes ......:-......0.:.. 35 
Coal Burners, Automatic ....30 
Coal Chutes 
Colors, Mortar. ...................... 3 
Columns, Steel 
Compound Lumber, Phema- 


Concrete 

Concrete Mixers .................... 36 

Concrete Monolithic Con- 
struction 

Construction Plant ................ 36 

Cord, Sash 

Cut-Outs, Electrical 


AIRY Barn Equipment ..35 
Dampers, Fireplace 
Dampproofing : 
Dishwashers 
Doors and Windows, Spe- 
2: | eco enamine) 
Doors, Garage 
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84 
Classification Classification 
Doors, Overhead ...................- 17 Glass and Glazing ................26 
Doors, Rolling ................-.------ 16 Glass, (obscured: 2.22.04 26 
ee tc 2 2 ee 16 SASS OR are: cst 26 
Doors, Upward Acting ........ 17 Glass.) WWANGOW ccoect sie 26 
Drafting Room Equipment..36 Col | er a ANE ee tea 30 
Deis: | ———— ors 29 
Dumbwaiters ............-..---+- SESS ANGERS, Door .............. 27 
pete: cl c- ¢ ———rie 19 
DGING, Linoleum ............ 23 FIORE WAEC a6 scel ose 27 
Electric Hand Saws ........ 36 Hardware, Builders .............. 27 
En ISG che) eee ane ass 31 Hardware, Finishing ............ 27 
Elevators ....:.-.......- Ses nstacs oie 33 Hardware, Forged Iron ...... 27 
LO er 36 Hardware, Garage Door ....27 
PinGuro Steed |x .oos<scseeseccsccescoes- 15 Heaters, Electric .................. 31 
Equipment, Air Condition- Heating and Air Condition- 
Bt IE ak Se 3 “TT igen a Bet cl RENT ar 30 
Equipment, Barn ..................-- 35 Heating Systems ...................- 30 
Equipment, Contractors’ ...... 36 BAQUISES <a dc cshettsccecs te cpenticten son 36 
Equipment, Farm ............ = as 
Equipment, Garage Door ....27 NCINERATORS .............. 35 
Equipment, Home ................35 Indicator, Roof Pitch ...... 36 
Equipment, Kitchen ..... wivouoee 35 Insulating Board .................. 37 
Express SSOP WAGE cc ccstcscieanctoste 37 PyStGAGION coco cceneosceccceecesccccce 37 
Insulation, Dry Fill .............. 37 
S. Ver ing’ ............. 30 Insulation, Flexible .............. 37 
han oC ‘isis Ok Insulation, Metallic -............. AY, 
Falters; Age <.2:.2:..0.2...-. 230 
Fimancing ......----eco--oecsecceee--oe- 40 JOISTS, Si oo ee 13 
Fire Resisting Doors, Win- 
dows and Trim ......... 16 in tat IOISES: occ. -ncccds 13 
Fireplace Damperts................ 5 Kitchen Cabinets ............35 
Fireplace Fittings .................. 5 Kitchen Equipment .............. 35 
Ferepiaces ......................... 5 Kitchen Furniture ................35 
Fixtures, Plumbing ..............29 
Floor and Wall Tile ............23 ANDSCAPING ................ 38 
Floor Finish ...... ‘sees Rentacsecien eo ce 2 < rr 21 
Floor Sanders «.......:.:-..:....:2:00 Lath, Fibre Board ................ 20 
Flooring, Hardwood ............19 GET: eS Fe) 20 
Flooring, Linoleum .............. 23 BOWING: -ixciasieiocccée ccccctcuscein canoes 36 
lech ge, CP) — aes 19 | fF 1 a ch eee ee 3 
Flooring, Pine .................-.....- 19 Lime Plastering .................... 21 
Flooring, Plywood ................ 19 Limestone ............-.cccee00-200ee-00- 8 
3 looring, Rubber ..................23 Oe eee 
Floors, Reinforced Concrete 4 Lumber, E a sich 19 
Folding Stairs ........................35 Lumber, Fabricated ............. 19 
SCC ee or 22 
Forms, Concrete ..............-..... 4 ACHINES, Floor Sand- 
Forms, Metal ...................... .4 36 
Frames, Window ........ 19 Machines, Stucco Spraying 36 
Furnishings ............-...-. 208 Mail Boxes ........................ 35 
Furniture, Lawn ................... 38 Masonry, Concrete ................ 10 
Masonry Materials ................ 3 
ARAGE Doors................17 Mast Plant ................0---cec0--0- 36 
AS1ASS) 2.220. siaticecictepnasesdeO 1.4 ort +: re! 2 
_— _— | 








-~  @ A coupon for 
your convenience 
in requesting the 
booklets 
want is on page 
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Classification 
i CEE ac re oe ae 19 
Miscellaneous Steel and 
Mg eons ee cee 14 
Mixers, Concrete .................. 36 
Molds for Concrete .............. 4 
Molds, Roofing Tile ............ 12 
Monel Metal. .......................... 15 
Money for Modernizing ...... 40 
Money to Loan ...................... 40 
1.) Cor 2 aS Sa eR TS ees 3 
MOrtar COlORS 0. <.csceeccsecsecs 3 
ROS IO oy ons eee 23 
INEOSAIC SNE ca ccecinccssconscsccocnscts 23 
Motor TPerueks .......:......-.2:-..d0 
Motors, HIGCtric ...2.-....c:...c<000 31 
PAS oe Sree 27 
LAE HN OS 5 eee 27 
Nickel Products ee eae 15 
MIG MBUTHERS «~~ cc<cc..---.000 
Ornamental Metal 
Rie oo ee 15 
Ornaments, Mouldings ........ 19 
ACKAGE Receivers ........ 14 
Paint, Aluminum ............ 25 
Paint, Cement Floor ............25 
Heath AOlaG nt og 25 
Paints and Painting ............ 25 
Raper, Bungie a.ccccccecc.ce:.- 19 
Paper, Copper Armored ....19 
Paper, Reinforced ................ 19 
Paper, Sisalkraft .................. 19 
LEE e TO ce a 19 
Phemaloid Compound Lum- 
| 7 See Be Nid SN regent ree ae 19 
WCRNOIES coins 3 
LET eel Oc, 1 ae 29 
| AST <EPEC! = | |e le a a 29 
Pipe, Wrought Iron ............ 29 
Pipes and Fittings ................30 
LCS a er eee es 3 
Plaster, Decorative .............. 21 
Plaster, Gy pS: oc... ccgeocc-2a-0 21 
BART (1) pg ace ee ee 21 
EES Cae 0 ee a ‘SS 
ACT Tr 7 (1) fle er ee 29 
i) ETA ccc [Ra ee a ee 19 
Pottery, (Molds —.....:-::..-....:-.. 4 
Poultry House Equipment....35 
Primer, Cement Floor .......... 25 
LETT ie een a: 29 
PIOUATORS acceded 30 
ROSY cot eee ee 
RAINS) co a ed oe ea 
ReiPPETAtON -.<...o.cccc cscs 2 
Refrigerators, Electric ........32 
ReMISbERS oo: sn. sasanscec se Pees 
Reinforced Concrete ............ 4 
Rockwood Partitions ............ 19 
Roof Construction ................20 
ECON II oss es he cee BD it4 
Roofing, Asphalt .................. 12 
moonne, ‘Metal ....cc.c.c.0..0 12 
Roofing, Millerized .............. 12 
Roofing, “Vile: ......c:c2:..-20:-.- 12 
Rubber Flooring ....................23 
Rules and Tapes ....................36 
ANDSTONE: 220.0... 8 
Dias OL. oh kobe 27 
Sar ulebS ce ee 
Saws, Mlecthic.........<-22....c2 80 
SAWS PATIO c2ocn cob ieee tO 
ereen OlGin ca 
Screens, Window and Door 35 
Sealer: Wall) scc.2..icccaee cee 
SROAUHING: ooo.oc ci ccsces 2 Sane 
Beet Nihal. 6.0. 12 
Sheets, Galvanized ................15 
Sheets WER Ait... ook be 15 


Shingles, Asbestos Cement 12 








Classification 
Shingles, Asphalt .................. 12 
Shinenes, “TRC. 12 
Shingles, Metal <.-....--..ecs::-: iz 
Siding, Asbestos .................... 19 
Siding. Asphalt... ..:..... 19 
Siding, Imitation Brick- 
work 19 
Sills, Alumintim. <....2:-..-..<:.- 15 
See ec es 29 
SC) 1t | Caan eh era 12 
Sound Distribution ............... 31 
Spandrels, Aluminum .......... 15 
Spring HHNGES: .2..c2.cccssccsicces 27 
SEANCES SCOR odoin cccos cease oes 12 
Stairs, Disappearing ............ 35 
eee 13 
Steel, Rust Resisting .......... 12 
Steel, (Stainless: occ cess psessee 12 
Steel, sSteuetital 22.0. cce..c: 13 
SUG a ee tee 30 
SLOG AW OTE 5a cee csc casentcsicstccse 8 
Store Fronts, Formica .......... 22 
Shar PhS Co ee er ora 13 
A RS | a 12 
Structural Glass: ...:.<...:........ 22 
Structural Steel & Iron ...... 13 
Studs, Steel Malleable ........ 13 
Surtacers, Floor: -....s0..00.-2: 36 
SSWAEGHES teisseiocossdesreeseneees 31 
ANKS, Hot Water .......... 29 
Telephone Installation ....31 
Telephones. ...................---00000-- 31 
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3. MASONRY MATERIALS. 


ALPHA PoRTLAND CEMENT Co., 
Easton, Pa. 


300—Cement—‘“Alpha Cement—How to 
Use It.” A 112-page book giving prac- 
tical building information on various 
types of cement work. 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT Co., 
208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


302—Cement, White Portland—‘“Terraz- 
zo.” The source-book on fine terrazzo 
for permanently beautiful floors. Con- 
tains full-color floor illustrations, sam- 
ple terrazzo plates in natural colors and 
complete specifications. 


LouISsvVILLE CEMENT Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

303—Mortar—“Facts About Brixment.” 
This 17-page illustrated booklet gives a 
clear, concise explanation of require- 
ments for good mortar, and how Brix- 
ment meets these requirements. 


NATIONAL Lime Assn., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


304—Lime—‘Specifications for Lime 
Plaster.” Mimeographed folder con- 
taining specification covering prepara- 
tion and erection of backing—recom- 
mended plaster mixes and application. 


NATIONAL Mortar & Suppty Co., 
212 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


306—Lime—Information regarding 
working qualities and economy of Ban- 
ner lime mortar; its use in making 
water tight walls, etc. 


SoLvAy SALES Corp., 61 Broadway, 
New York City 

307—Calcium Chloride—“Solvay Calci- 
um Chloride in Concrete Construction.” 
32-page illustrated booklet describing 
the uses and advantages of Solvay cal- 
cium chloride in various types of con- 
crete construction. 


BINNEY & SmiTH Co., 41 East 42nd 
St., New York City 


308—Mineral Colors—“Mapico Colors.” 
A color card, use data and descriptions 
of the colors. 


Ciinton Metattic Partnt Co., 
Clinton, N. Y. 


310—Colors, Mortar— ‘The Importance 
of the Color of Mortar i in Architecture.” 
Four pages, xiving full data with direc- 
tions for using Clinton mortar color in 
brick work and Clinton cement colors 
in concrete. 


GODFREY L. Casot, Inc., 940 Old 
South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

312—Pigment—“Dark Colored Con- 
crete.” 8-page general descriptive fold- 
er, containing illustrations, specifica- 
tions, and dark color chart of cement 
and concrete pigment emulsified carbon. 


RICKETSON MINERAL COLOR 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


313—Colors, Mortar—Information on 
mortar colors, cement and plaster colors. 


4. CONCRETE AND MONO- 
LITHIC CONSTRUCTION. 


CoLorITE INpustTRIES, INC., 
land, Mich. 


315—Molds, Pottery & Furniture—“Col- 
orcrete—The New Gateway to Money 
Making Opportunities.” 32-page catalog 
in colors showing equipment for making 
garden furniture, flagstones, urns, also 
treatise on opportunities of business un- 
der exclusive franchise. 


Hol- 


LivING-STONE Co., 1808 W. Lan- 
vale St., Baltimore, Md. 

318—Bond, Concrete—“Living-Stone 
Concrete Bond.” 4-page folder describ- 
ing material for bonding old and new 
concrete. The base can be laid and the 
top finish placed days, weeks, months or 
years thereafter and a perfect bond will 
be obtained. 


PorTLAND CEMENT AssSN., Room 
154, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

320—Floors, Reinforced Concrete—“The 
Key to Firesafe Homes.” A 20-page 
booklet containing 30 photos showing 
construction and floor finishes; 5 line 
drawings, concrete floor details. 


5. BRICK WORK. 


H. W. Covert Co., 229 East 37th 
St., New York City 

324—Dampers, Fireplace—“Covert Fire- 
place Construction.” A valuable hand- 
book for the builder of successful wood- 
burning fireplaces. 


HEATILATOR Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
325—Fireplaces—“The Fireplace That 
Circulates Heat.” A complete descrip- 
tive catalog giving information on 
Heatilator fireplaces, with list of sizes, 
prices, dimensions and details. 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


326—Fireplace Fittings—Folder describ- 
ing dome dampers, garbage receivers, 
ash pit doors, coal windows, etc. 


7, WATERPROOFING 
AND DAMPPROOFING 


THE AntI-Hypro WATERPROOFING 
Co., 265 Badger St., Newark, N. J. 
328—Waterproofing—Specifications and 
data on waterproofing problems using 
Anti-Hydro materials. 


GiuKoTe Co., 1225 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


329—Waterproofing—“Stuk-Rok Gener- 
al Folder and Supplemental Bulletin 
A.” To explain method and details for 
applying waterproofing coat on interiors. 


THe Rearpon Co., 2200 N. 2nd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
330—Waterproofing—Information re- 
garding the extensive Reardon line of 
waterproofing material to solve all 
waterproofing problems. 
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8. STONE WORK. 


Tue Briar Hit Stone Co., Glen- 
mont, Ohio 


331—Sandstone—“Briar Hill Golden 
Tone Ashlar Wall Facing.” A 16-page 
booklet describing and _ illustrating 
Briar Hill ashlar in actual colors. Many 
fine stone houses illustrated. 


INDIANA LIME STONE Co., Bedford, 
Ind. 

332—Lime Stone—Specifications and 
details for lime stone veneer, for homes 
of popular size; photographs of actual 
installation. 


10. BLOCK CONSTRUCTION. 


PorTLAND CEMENT AssN., Room 
154, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


334—Masonry, Concrete—“Concrete 
Masonry Construction.” 48-page illus- 
trated handbook giving complete infor- 
mation on the use of concrete masonry 
for all types of building construction. 


12, ROOFING, SHEET METAL 
AND SKYLIGHTS. 


THE BarsBer ASPHALT Co., 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


336—Shingles, Asphalt—“Genasco Barb- 
Lock Asphalt Shingles.” A _ 16-page, 
four color folder illustrating and de- 
scribing the advantages of these Dutch 
Lap shingles. 


1600 


Tue Barrett Co., 40 Rector St., 
New York City 


339—Roofings, Asphalt Shingles—Infor- 
mation regarding Barrett giant self- 
spacing shingles available in a wide va- 
riety of colors. 


CERTAIN-LEED Propucts’ Corp., 
100 E. 42nd St., New York City 


341—Roofing Products—“‘Miller- 
ized’ Roofing, Shingles and Related 
Products.” <A 5-color catalog showing 
beautiful reproductions of complete line 
of shingles; also contains specifications 
for roofing, shingles, etc. 


W. E. Dunn Mee. Co., Holland, 
Mich. 


343—Tile, Roofing—“Your Roof—Make 
It Permanent, Colorful, Fireproof.” A 
folder on concrete roofing tile in forty 
permanent colors, shades and textures. 


THE FiintKote Co., 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 
344—Roofings—Information regarding 
new Flintkote thatch shingles. 


Rep CEDAR SHINGLE BuREAU, 4455 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
345—Shingles—“Over- -Roofing.” Infor- 


mation telling how to lay a good job 
of Red Cedar shingles over an old roof. 





iy 
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Tue Ruseromw Co., 95 Madison 
Ave., New York City 


349—Shingles—“Eternit Timbertex As- 
bestos-Cement Shingles.” Folder illus- 
trating three colors in which these shin- 
gles may be secured. 


350—Shingles—“Ruberoid Supertab 
Strip-Shingles.” Folder showing ad- 
vantages of using this shingle for roof- 
ing or re-roofing. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


355—Steel, Rust Resisting—‘Keystone 
Rust Resisting Copper Steel.” Booklet 
showing advantages of copper steel al- 
loy to resist corrosion. 


THE Epwarps MANUFACTURING 
Co., 401-417 Eggleston Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


356—Sheet Metal—“‘Edwards 
Metal Products.” 60 pp. catalog with 
14 detail drawings. Corrugated inter- 
locking, V crimp, Standing Seam roof- 
ings. Metal shingles, metal tile, trough 
gutter, etc. 


Sheet 


Miccor STEEL Co., 4111 W. Burn- 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


359—Equipment, Metal—“Sheet Metal 
Handbook.” A complete catalog of Mil- 
cor sheet metal building products de- 
signed for the use of sheet metal shops 
and hardware stores. 


360—Tile and Shingles, Metal—“Archi- 
tectural Sheet Metal Guide.” A catalog 
for architect, builder and sheet metal 
man. Shows the effective and econom- 
ical use of metal tile roofing, metal 
cornices and, architectural ornaments 
together with the complete line of Mil- 
cor skylights and ventilators. 


13. STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL 
Construction, New York City 


362—Steel, Structural—“ Manual of Steel 
Construction.” The standard handbook 
of the steel construction industry for de- 
signers, detailers and fabricators, giv- 
ing the use and details for the various 
structural sections. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


364—-Joists, Steel—“Kalman Steel 
Joists.” This booklet illustrates the 
uses of such steel joists; also contains 
drawings, illustrations of safe loads, 
etc., and pictures of buildings which 
have used this economical fire-proof 
construction for hotels, schools, etc. 


Jones & LauGHLIN STEEL Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


366—Beams, Steel—“J & L Junior Beam 
Floors for Residences.” 24 pages, illus- 
trated, describe in detail the advantages 
of the J & L Junior Beam steel and 
concrete floor for house construction, 
and give detailed instructions for layout 
and installation. 


STRAN-STEEL Corp., 6100 McGraw 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


370—Framing, Steel—Engineering data 
sheets on fire-safe, shrink-proof, nail- 
able, light steel framing, giving details, 
standard lengths, load and span tables, 
for architects, engineers, builders, con- 
tractors, etc. 


Truscon STEEL Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio 

371—Joists, Steel—‘“Truscon Steel Joists 
for Residences.” An 8-page folder il- 
lustrating and describing the use of 
steel joists for fireproof floors. 


14. MISCELLANEOUS STEEL AND 
IRON. 


Tue Majestic Co., Huntington, 
Ind. 


375—Doors, Windows, Steel—“Majestic 
Building Products for Homes of Char- 
acter.” 32-page booklet for distribution 
to home owners, contractors and archi- 
tects with detail drawings of coal win- 
dows, access doors, package receivers, 
etc. 


Mitcor STEEx Co., 4111 W. Burn- 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


376—Trim and Accessories, Metal— 
“Richsto Metal Trim Catalog and Mil- 
cor Metal Trim Supplement 100-A.” 
3eautifully illustrated, descriptive cata- 
logs of Richsto and Milcor metal trim, 
covering metal base, window stools, 
door and window casing, etc. of inesti- 
mable value to architects and builders. 


15. ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 
AND MATERIALS FOR SAME. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1820 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
379—Sheet Aluminum, Corrugated— 
“Alcoa Aluminum Corrugated Sheets 
for Industrial Uses.” Complete illus- 
trated 32-page book containing advan- 
tages and construction details for cor- 
rugated sheet buildings made of Alcoa 
aluminum. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILt Co., 
Middletown, Ohio 


382—Alloys, Stainless 
Stainless Steel Alloys.” A 26-page 
handbook describing Armco 17 and 
Armco 18-8 stainless steels, their prop- 
erties, and helpful working data. 

383—Sheets, Galvanized—“‘Armco Ingot 
Iron Sheets and Formed Products.” A 
small, 23-page booklet which gives a 
brief discussion of ingot iron and the 
forms in which it is available. 


Steel—“Armco 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co., 
Inc., 67 Wall St., New York City 


385—Metal Work, Ornamental—‘Prac- 
tical Design in Monel Metal.” 72-page 
book on practical design and craftsman- 
ship in Monel Metal with full-page 
plates of applications in ornamental 
work. 


Repusiic STEEL Corp., Republic 
Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio 


387—Steel, Stainless—“Enduro, Repub- 
14-page 


lic’s Perfected Stainless Steel.” 
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catalog, illustrated, featuring Enduro 
stainless alloys for architectural uses, 
with typical installation details. 
388—Sheets, Iron—‘“The Path to Per- 
manence.” 64-page catalog, illustrated, 
describing rust-resisting Toncan iron 
sheets for structural and industrial ap- 
plications. 


16. FIRE RESISTING DOORS, WIN- 
DOWS AND TRIM. 


CorNELL IRON Works, Inc., 3610- 
3630 13th St., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 


389—Doors, Rolling—“Cornell Rolling 
Doors.”  32-page catalog illustrating 
various uses for rolling steel doors. 


THE KINNEAR Mec. Co., 7th & 
Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


390—Doors, Steel—Information regard- 
ing the Kinnear rolling steel doors and 
windows. 


Mitcor STEEL Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
391—Trim, Metal.—Information regard- 
ing Milcor trim and stools with expan- 
sion wings with details of Richsto metal 
trim. 


Truscon STEEL Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio 

392—Windows, Pivoted Steel—“Truscon 
Pivoted Steel Windows.” <A 16-page 
folder showing typical installations, 
drafting room details and methods of 
erection. 


Knapp Bros. Mrc. Co., 605 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 


394—Trim, Metal—‘“Sanitary Interior 
Metal Trim.” 136-page handbook for 
architects and contractors shows plans, 
specifications and pictures of plastered- 
in sanitary interior trim, complete win- 
dow trim units, dual face boards, all- 
metal door frames, etc. 


17. SPECIAL DOORS AND WIN- 
DOWS. 


CorNELL IRON Works, Inc., 3610- 
3630 13th St., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 


395—Doors, Garage—‘“Cornell Float- 
Over Doors.” Folder illustrating in- 
stallations of both wood and steel doors 
which can be operated by hand, chain 
or motor. 


CRAWFORD Door Co., 7881 Conant 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


396—Doors, Garage—“Overhead Oper- 
ating Doors.” Installation data and 
specifications on Crawford garage 
doors. 


Frantz Mre. Co., Sterling, II. 


397—Hardware, Garage Door—‘Over- 
the-Top Door Equipment.” 16-page 
booklet of text, photographs and details 
fully explaining this equipment to deal- 
ers. 
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THE KINNEAR Mec. Co., 7th & 
Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


398—Doors, Garage—‘‘Kinnear Rol-Top 
Door.” 12-page illustrated handbook on 
upward-acting garage doors and rolling 
doors both hand and electrically oper- 
ated. 


Tue Magestic Co., Huntington, 
Ind. 


399—Doors, Garage—“Majestic Build- 
ing Products for Homes of Character.” 
32-page booklet for distribution to home 
owners, contractors and_ architects, 
which describes and illustrates the Ma- 
jestic Roll-N-Fold garage door. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING Co., 
Sterling, Ill. 


401—Hardware, Garage Door—“No. 900 
Overhead Data Sheet.” 4-page circular, 
listing sizes and detailed information on 
National overhead doors. 


OvERHEAD Door Corp., Hartford 
City, Ind. 


402—Doors, Garage—“The Overhead 
Door—The Satisfactory Door.” 8-page 
broadside, sets out the uses and features 
of the Overhead Door in an illustrated 
manner. 


Rowe MANUFACTURING Co., Gales- 
burg, IIl. 


405—Door, Garage—‘“Catalogue Folder.” 
8-page folder, illustrated, featuring the 
Ro-Way overhead door for use in ga- 
rages, service stations, warehouses, and 
all kinds of commercial and industrial 
buildings. Special illustrations describe 
details of the exclusive Ro-Way Sealtite 
Mold. 


Truscon STEEL Co., Youngstown, 


Ohio 


406—Doors, Garage—“Truscon Over- 
doors.” A 4-page folder of descriptive 
details and specifications. . 


THE STANLEY Works, New Bri- 
tain, Conn. 


407—Doors, Garage—Information re- 
garding “Rollup” and “Swingup” ga- 
rage doors as made by Stanley. 


J. G. Witson Corp., Norfolk, Va. 


408—Doors, Sectionsfold—Information 
regarding Wilson Sectionsfold doors 
operating overhead for public garages, 
private garages, factories, warehouses, 
filling stations and other commercial 
buildings. 


19. CARPENTRY. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING 
Corp., Rm. 1905, 208 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, III. 


414—Lumber—“Phemaloid Compound 
Lumber.” Booklet on Phemaloid gives 
general description of physical charac- 
teristics, sizes, etc. Book on World’s 
Fair gives particular reference to the 
use of Phemaloid in buildings at “A 
Century of Progress.” 


Lonc-BELL LUMBER SALES CorpP., 
R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


415—Lumber, Fabricated—“Enterlock 
Fabricated Building Lumber.” 4-page 
folder, illustrating a new and better way 
to build with shaped lumber which 
comes ready to use and which does not 
limit design or architectural expression. 


CELOTEX Co., 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

421—Board, Tile—‘“Interiors of Celotex 
Tile Board.” Illustrated 8-page leaflet 
showing patterns and designs, and types 
of joints. 

422—Sheathing—“Celotex Sheathing.” 
8-page leaflet describing combined struc- 
tural strength, durability and insulation 
advantages, with strength test data, and 
sizes. 


CERTAIN-TEED Propucts  Corp., 
100.E. 42nd St., New York City 


424—Wallboard, Gypsum—“Bestwall 
Builds Better Walls.” Describing the 
original gypsum wallboard which has 
more rigidity and strength because of 
the gypsum rock plaster core sand- 
wiched between two specially water- 
proofed, tough, fibre surfaces. 
425—Wallboard—“The Material of a 
Thousand and One Uses.” A brief de- 
scription of Beaver Board and several 
illustrations showing a few of its many 
uses, are included in this folder. 


Tue Insutite Co., Builders Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
427—Board—‘The Board of a Thousand 


Uses.” How to make things at home 
with Insulite Hardboard. 


Curtis ComMPANIES, INc., Clinton, 
Iowa 


430—Frame, Window—Series of folders 
giving complete information on Curtis 
Silentite “Pre-Fit” frame _ window, 
screen and storm sash, on sizes, instal- 
lation information, details and complete 
description. 


ACCURATE METAL WEATHERSTRIP 
Co., Box 106, 216 E. 26th St., New 
York City 

432—Weatherstrips, Metal—Information 
regarding improvements in metal weath- 
erstrips; weatherstripping for air con- 
ditioning installations. 


ALLMETAL WEATHERSTRIP Co., 231 
W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 


433—Calking Compound—“Famous 
American Buildings.” 12-page descrip- 
tive folder. 


Tue BarBeR ASPHALT Co., 1600 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


434—Siding—“Genasco Doubl-Tip Bru- 
Brick Siding.” A 12-page folder illus- 
trated in four colors describing the 
above shingles and also the use of Gen- 
asco Hextab strip shingles, Genasco 
Latite shingles and Genasco 4-point sid- 
ing strips as used for siding. 


TueE FuintTKoTE Co., 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 


435—S iding—Information regarding 
Flintkote brick siding strips. 
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THE Ruseroiw Co., 95 Madison 
Ave., New York City 


436—Siding—“Eternit Asbestos Cement 
Brick-Type Siding.” Folder illustrat- 
ing application of this material in mod- 
ernizing work. 

437—Siding—“Eternit Econotop Asbes- 
tos-Cement Siding.” Folder showing 
advantages of using this material, thus 
eliminating paint and repair bills. 


ANGIER Corp., Framingham, Mass. 
438—Building Paper, Brownskin—Sam- 
ple portfolio of Angier building papers 
containing resilient Brownskin and 
other Angier building papers. 


THE SISALKRAFT Co., 205 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
439—Paper, Copper Armored—‘Copper- 
Armored Bulletin.” Featuring sample 
and information relative to spandrel 
waterproofing, membrane waterproofing, 
flashing door and window openings, etc. 
440—Paper, Building—‘“Sisalkraft Cata- 
log Sheet.” A self-demonstrating sheet 
describing and illustrating many prac- 
tical and economical applications for 
Sisalkraft. 


20. FURRING AND LATHING. 


E. L. BeNnepict AND ASSOCIATES, 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


444—Lath, Metal—“Modern Building 
Methods.” Catalog with 35 detail draw- 
ings describing modern plaster construc- 
tion, stucco construction, brick & stone 
veneer construction, fireproof floor con- 
struction, sidewalk and driveway rein- 
forcement and concrete reinforcement. 


THE Epwarps MANUFACTURING 
Co., 401-417 Eggleston Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

448—Lath, Metal—“Edwards Building 
Catalog.” Shows application pictures 
illustrating erection of partitions with 
studs. 


THE INSULITE Co., Builders Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


449—Lath—“When You Build..... % 
A descriptive folder, interestingly illus- 
trated, identifying the benefits of the 
use of a plaster base that combines in- 
sulation, sound-deadening and extreme 
strength. 


Mitcor STEEL Co., 4111 W. Burn- 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


450—Lath, Metal—“Modern Modes in 
Better Plastering.” A beautifully 
printed, profusely illustrated 32-page 
book showing why metal lath is the best 
and most economical plaster base, and 
the advantages of modern metal trim. 








Handy Coupon for 
Catalog Requests 
is on Page 93 
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Reynotps Metats Co., Inc., 19 
Rector St., Room 3501, New York 
City 

451—Lath—“Directions for Lathing and 
Plastering Reynolds Ecod Lath.” A 4- 
page illustrated folder giving general 
description and uses of this material. 


Truscon STEEL Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio 

452—Lath, Metal—“Truscon Metal Lath 
Products and Accessories.” A 12-page 
folder giving complete description and 
detailed information on the proper type 
of lath to use in order to obtain fire- 
safe and crackless walls and ceilings. 


21. PLASTERING. 


CERTAIN-TEED PrRopuCTS CorpP., 
100 E. 42nd St., New York City 


453—Plaster—Gypsum Handbook de- 
scribing “Plastised” plaster, a basic im- 
provement in plaster which keeps it 
easy-working for months longer. 


NATIONAL Mortar & Suppty Co., 
212 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


456—Lime—‘“‘Back to Lime Plaster Base 
Coats.” 8-page folder briefly describing 
qualities of “old fashioned” lime plaster, 
its insulation value, etc. Includes brief 
specifications. 


22. MARBLE, SLATE, SOAP STONE, 
BLUE STONE, TERRAZZO, 
STRUCTURAL GLASS. 


Formica INsuLATION Co., 4618 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


458—Store Fronts—“Modern and Strik- 
ing Store Fronts with Formica and 
Bright Metal.” A folder containing color 
plates showing modern designs for store 
fronts using Formica with metal trim. 


459—Wainscot Sheets—‘Wainscot of 
Formica.” A folder with colored illus- 
trations giving detailed drawings and 
instructions for installing Formica 
when used for wall coverings and 
wainscots. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & MAn- 
UFACTURING Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

461—Micarta—“Micarta—A _ decorative 
material for Buildings.” 24-page bro- 
chure in colors illustrating Micarta for 
various uses in modernizing commercial 
buildings, kitchens, bathrooms, table 
tops, etc. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAaAss Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


462—Glass, Structural—“Bathrooms and 
Kitchens of Distinction.” A 16-page 
booklet, beautifully illustrated in 4 col- 
ors, showing how Carrara structural 
glass lends itself to carrying out all 
sorts of decorative schemes in bath- 
rooms and kitchens. Anyone having 


bathroom modernization jobs on hand 
will be sure to receive many valuable 
tips from this booklet. 


23. FLOOR AND WALL TILE, LINO- 
LEUM AND ACCESSORIES. 


ARMSTRONG CorkK & INSULATION 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


464—Flooring, Linoleum, etc.—‘“Arm- 
strong’s Floors.” 32 pages with 2 pages 
of detailed drawings containing com- 
plete specifications and general infor- 
mation regarding Armstorng’s Linotile, 
cork tile and linoleum floors. 


CoNGoLEUM-NaIRN, INnc., Kearny, 
N. J. 

465—Linoleum, Linoleum Tile—‘Floor 
and Wall Covering Materials.” 16 
pages containing general information on 
Sealex linoleum and Sealex Treadlite 
linoleum tile, gauge tables, color charts, 
specifications and illustrations of typi- 
cal installations. 


SLOANE-BLABON Corp., 577 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 
466—Linoleum—‘“Linoleum Handbook.” 
Complete information on linoleum, man- 
ufacture, uses, care, laying, specifica- 
tions, etc. Useful for architects and 
builders. 


ALLMETAL WEATHERSTRIP Co., 231 
W. Illinois St., Chicago, IIl. 


467—Binding, Edging, Metal—4” x 9” 
display card with 6 samples riveted 
thereto. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Co., Inc., 
Akron, Ohio 

468—Flooring, Rubber—“New Floors of 
Rubber.” 6-page booklet presenting the 
major advantages of rubber flooring for 
the home. 


WricHt Russer Propucts Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

469—Flooring, Rubber Tile—“Installa- 
tion Instructions.” A booklet showing 
by pictures and copy the proper method 
of installing rubber tile. 


CoLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMP- 
ING Co., INc., Terre Haute, Ind. 
471—Tile, Wall—Folder giving installa- 
tion principles and general specifications 
of Porcelite tile as used in bathrooms. 
473—Tile, Wall—“Porcelite.” Catalog 
describing Porcelain enamel fused on 
body of steel. 36 colors, with a com- 
plete line of trim available. Patented 
installation on principles. 


Tue Mosarc TILE Co., Zanesville, 
Ohio 


475—Tile—“Mosaic Faience Tiles.” Cat- 
alog of 80 pages showing in black and 
colors all faience colors, designs, foun- 
tains, mantels floors, etc., and unlimited 
possibilities of this permanently durable 
material. 


MarsuH WALL TILE Co., Dover, 
Ohio 


478—Tile, Wall—“Marshtile.” 4-page 
folder giving general and technical in- 
formation on Marshtile for decorating 
walls of homes, apartments, offices and 
stores, and containing 7 cuts and draw- 
ings. 
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Tue Rvuserorw Co., 95 Madison 
Ave., New York City 


480—Tiling, Asbestos—‘Ruberoid New- 
tile.” A folder, illustrated in color, 
showing advantages of this asbestos til- 
ing in sheet form when used in bath- 
rooms, kitchens, etc. 


25. PAINT, PAINTING AND FIN- 
ISHING. 


ALUMINUM Co. oF America, 1820 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
481—Paint, Aluminum—“‘Aluminum 
Paints—Its Uses, Utility and Applica- 
tion.” 52-page illustrated book giving 
the properties and uses of Alcoa Albron 
powder for aluminum paint. 


THE AMERICAN FLOOR SURFACING 
MAcHINE Co., Toledo, Ohio 


483—Materials, Floor Treating—“Amer- 
ican Pentra Seal; American Wax.” Cir- 
cular showing advantages of sealing 
floor surfaces to effect maintenance sav- 
ings. 


NATIONAL Leap Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City 
492—White Lead.—Information regard- 


ing Dutch Boy all-purpose soft paste 
white lead for long life painting. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss_ CoO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

493—Paint Products—“Glass and Paint 
Products of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company.” 24-page booklet, 8% x 11”, 
giving specification data, detailed draw- 
ings, color plates; condensed specifica- 
tions of interest to architects, contrac- 
tors, builders, engineers, etc. 


THE REARDON Co., 2200 N. Second 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

494—Paint—"“M odex, the Modern 
Paint.” Leaflet describing what Modex 
is, what it will do, and why. 
496—Primer, Cement Floor—Descrip- 
tive leaflet telling why Venostone ce- 
ment floor primer is “floor paint insur- 
ance.” 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., 101 
Prospect Ave., N. W., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

497—Paint—Information regarding the 
S-W line of paints and colors with sug- 
gestions for painting and decorating 
schemes. 


26. GLASS AND GLAZING. 


AMERICAN WuInpow GLass Co., 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

498—Window Glass—Suggestions for 
remodeling and modernizing by adding 
sun rooms and special windows; in- 
formation regarding glass and glazing. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-Forp GLass_ Co., 


Toledo, Ohio 


499—-Glass, Window—“Glass in Modern 
Construction.” A 60-page handbook of 
the Century of Progress homes featur- 
ing new ideas in window glass. 
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PirtsBuRGH PLATE GLass_ Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

500—Glass, Window—“Pennvernon 
Window Glass with the New Flatter 
Surface.” 20-page folder giving illus- 
trated description of the manufacture 
of window glass by new process which 
gives acme in flatness, whiteness, luster 
and reflected beauty. 

501—Glass, Window—‘Tapestry Glass 
When You Want the Light But Not the 
View.” 28-pages, 8% x 11”, elaborately 
illustrated, of especial value to build- 
ers of larger buildings, such as churches, 
museums, office buildings, banks, etc. 


ScoHy SHEET GLass Co., Sisters- 
ville, W. Va. 

502—Glass, Window—“Thru the Win- 
dow Glass.” An 8-page folder describ- 
ing product and process of manufac- 
ture. Pictures of interior and exterior 
of factory. 


27. HARDWARE. 


BoMMER SpRING HINGE Co., 253 
Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
503—Hardware—Information on spring 
butt hinges, spring pivot hinges, check- 
ing floor hinges, door pivots, lavatory 
stall hardware. 


CospurRN TROLLEY TRACK Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

504—Hardware, Garage Door—“Coburn 
Sliding Door Hardware.” 96-page cat- 
alog includes description of all kinds 
of door hangers and carrying track nec- 
essary to build all types of garage 
doors. 


CALDWELL Merc. Co., Rochester, 
Ne. 

505—Hardware, Door—‘“Caldwell Lever 
Type Door Holders.” An attractive yet 
inexpensive positive door holder of the 
lever type. 


P. & F. Corpin, New Britain, 
Conn. 

506—Hardware, Builders—‘“Early Eng- 
lish and Colonial Hardware.” A full 
line of finishing hardware in Colonial 
designs for homes. 


FRANTZ MANUFACTURING Co., 
Sterling, III. 

509—Hardware, Builders—Booklet pro- 
viding explanations of various classifi- 
cations, including house, garage and 
miscellaneous hardware items. 


Hatt MANUFACTURING Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

510—Equipment, Garage Door—“Why 
the Hall Over-All Door Set is Better 
for Less Money.” 5 pages telling in pic- 
ture and story how it is made and how 
it works, including a detailed drawing 
of parts as they are installed. 


I.ANEBRO MANUFACTURING Co. 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


511—Hardware—Information on door 
hangers for garages, barns, etc. 





McKINNEY MANUFACTURING Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
512—Hardware, Builders—Information 


regarding McKinney hardware, includ- 
ing forged iron hardware. 


NaTIONAL Mrc. Co., Sterling, IIl. 
513—Hardware, Builders—“Catalog No. 
22.” 176-page general catalog illustrat- 
ing and describing complete line of 
builders hardware. 


SAMSON CoRDAGE Works, 89 
Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


519—Cord, Sash—“Samson Spot Sash 
Cord.” 4-page folder, suitable size for 
filing, showing construction of cord, 
table of sizes and tests. 


SttveR LAKE Co., Newtonville, 
Mass. 

520—Cord, Sash—‘“Silver Lake Cord- 
age.” Catalog describing and illustrat- 
ing styles, sizes, qualities, brands, put- 
ups, shipping containers, and including 
specification chart. 


NORTHWESTERN Bars WIr_E Co., 
Sterling, IIl. 

522—Nails—Descriptive Broadside, cir- 
culars, general catalog. All give vivid 
presentation of Non-splitz nails. 


READING Iron Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


523—Nails, Cut—‘“Reading Cut Nails.” 
Illustrated booklet showing various 
kinds and types of Reading cut nails. 


Tremont Nai Co., 23 Elm St., 
Wareham, Mass. 


524—Nails, Steel—“Hardened Steel 
Nails.” Folder describing advantages 
of Tremont hardened steel cut nails for 
flooring, and masonry nails. 


28. FURNISHINGS. 


ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULATION 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


526—Wall Coverings—“Colorful Walls 
That Never Grow Old.” Describes na- 
ture and advantages of Linowall, a li- 
noleum-type wall covering, illustrates 
its uses, and contains colorplates of all 
patterns offered. Also gives directions 
for installation and maintenance. 


CoNGOLEUM-NaIRN, INc., Kearney, 
N. J. 

527—Wall Covering—“Presenting Seal- 
ex Wall Covering.” 20 pages contain- 
ing general information, color charts, 
specifications suggestions for use and 
color illustrations of typical installa- 
tions. 


THe STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
Co., 320 Broadway, New York City 
528—Wall Covering—“Sanitas—Clean 
it Like Woodwork.” Booklet describ- 
ing Sanitas and method of hanging. 
529—Wall Covering—‘“Information for 
Decorators.” Folder describing Sani- 
tas with colored illustrations of patterns 
available. 
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29. PLUMBING. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

530—Fixtures, Plumbing—“Make Your 
Home Worth More.” Illustrated 4- 
color folder, offering suggestions for an 
immediate profitable investment in your 
property. 


KoHLerR Co., Kohler, Wis. 


531—Fixtures, Plumbing—Information 
regarding the extensive Kohler line of 
Vitreous enamel and porcelain plumb- 
ing fixtures. 


STANDARD SANITARY Mc. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

532—Fixtures, Plum bing—“Stand- 
ard Plumbing Fixtures for the Home.” 
48-page consumer catalog. 8-page color 
section of bathroom interiors. Over 100 
fixtures illustrated, described and di- 
mensions given. 


C. F. Cuurcu Mrc. Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


533—Toilet Seats—‘“Modern Bathrooms 
for Old.” 28-page full color booklet 
shows how to do over old bathrooms and 
plan new ones. 


Tue F. H. Lawson Co., Evans & 
Whateley Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


534—Cabinets, Bathroom—“Lawco Mir- 
ror-Lite Cabinets.” Single-page sheet 
with three illustrations and complete 
specifications. 


Briccs MANUFACTURING Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

536—Sinks—“Brigsteel Formed Plumb- 
ing Ware.” Catalog on light weight, 
acid-resisting, stainless, porcelain 
plumbing ware made possible through 
close co-operation by the steel, ceramic 
and pressed metal industries and ex- 
perts in porcelain enameling. 


THE Epwarps MANUFACTURING 
Co., 401-417 Eggleston Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

537—Sinks—“Residence Sinks of Stain- 
less Metal.” 6-page folder describing 
custom made sinks of stainless metal 
with rounded corners. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co., 
Inc., 67 Wall St., New York City 


538—Sinks, Tables—“Inco Standard- 
ized Monel Metal Sinks, Tops and 
Tables.” 24-page catalog illustrating 
Monel Metal sinks and tops with lists 
of sizes and cross sectional views of 
models. 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co., 
Inc., 67 Wall St., New York City 
547—Tanks, Hot Water—“Hot Water 
Tanks of Monel Metal.” Booklet out- 
lining properties and uses of monel 
Metal hot water tanks, automatic hot 
water heaters with Monel Metal tanks, 
and hot water storage units. 


REGU- 
Minne- 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
LATOR Co., 402 E. 28th St., 
apolis, Minn. 


548—Water Cutoff—“Complete Boiler 
Protection.” Folder describing con- 
trols to provide complete protection 
against the hazards of insufficient water 
in boilers. 


Tue AMERICAN Brass Co., Water- 


bury, Conn. 


550—Tubes, Water—“Anaconda Copper 
Tubes and Fittings.” 24 pages, profuse- 
ly illustrated, describing products, uses 
and methods of installation. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorpP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

551—Pipe, Steel—“J & L Pipe.” 88 
pages, with illustrated section depicting 
the manufacture of J & L steel pipe, 
both seamless and welded. 


MuvuELver Brass Co., 1924 Lapeer 
Ave., Port Huron, Mich. 


552—Pipe, Copper—“Catalog F.” 60- 
page booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing Streamline copper pipe and fittings 
—a product that gives the investor a 
non-rusting copper plumbing or heating 
installation at prices equal or very little 
higher than ferrous material. 


ReapinGc Iron Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


553—Pipe—“Genuine Puddled Wrought 
Iron Pipe.” Discussion of the charac- 
teristics, manufacture and adaptabilities 
of Reading genuine puddled wrought 
iron pipe. 


RepurLtc Street Corp., Republic 


Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio 

554—Pipe, Iron—“Toncan Iron Pipe for 
Permanence.” 64-page illustrated cata- 
log, technical data, service records and 
installation views of corrosion-resisting 
Toncan iron pipe. 


30. HEATING AND AIR CONDI- 
TIONING. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR Co., 
40th St., New York City 

555—Boilers, Radiators, Etc.—"Ideal 
Heating.” 56-page catalog with an ex- 
planation of each article manufactured 
by this company for supplying warmth 
and domestic hot water to the home. 


40 W. 


CRANE Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

557—Boilers, 
Per Dollar.” 


Radiators—‘“More Heat 
An illustrated circular giv- 


ing more than ten good reasons why it 
will pay to modernize a heating system. 


KEWANEE BoILer Corp., Kewanee, 
Ill. 

558—Boilers, Steel—Information regard- 
ing Kewanee boilers for homes and 
smaller buildings. 


NATIONAL RapIATOR Corp., 222 
Central Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 
600—Boilers, Steel—Series of 4-page 
folders giving information and ratings 
with illustrations of features of resi- 
dential type National steel boilers for 
oil-burning type; stoker-fired type, and 
hand-fired type of boilers. 


ag THATCHER Co., 39 St. Francis 
, Newark, N. J. 

ee Air Conditioning—“Air 

Conditioner Circular.” 4 pages, 8% x 

11, describing unit for installation in 

small homes. 


UnitTep STATES RADIATOR CorpP., 
1056 National Bank of Detroit 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

603—Boilers, Oil Burning—“Capital Oil 
oe Boilers.” 4-page colored book- 
et. 


WARREN WEBSTER & Co., 1725 Fed- 
eral St., Camden, N. J. 

607—Heating Systems—“I mproved 
Webster Systems.” Bulletins describ- 
ing the type of Webster system of steam 
heating particularly suited for residen- 
tial construction. 


TuttLe & BarLey, INc., 1100 Cor- 
bin Ave., New Britain, Conn. 
609—Grilles, Registers—‘“Catalog No. 
34.” 40-page catalog profusely illus- 
trated and containing complete infor- 
mation on comprehensive line of orna- 
mental grilles and air conditioning reg- 
isters. 


Owens-ILtitino1is Giass Co., 965 
Wall St., Toledo, Ohio 


611—Filters, Air—‘“Dustop Air Filters.” 
Catalog describes principles and results 
of air filtering and methods of applica- 
tion to warm air furnaces. 


HorFMAN SPECIALTY Co., INC., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
616—Valves, Radiator—“More Steam 


Heat Comfort from Less Fuel.” 16 
pages, profusely illustrated, telling how 
a few simple changes in a one-pipe 
steam system result in fuel economy and 
greater heating comfort. 


Truscon STEEL Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio 

617—Ventilator—“A Noise Excluding 
Ventilation.” A 6-page folder illustrat- 
ing and describing the benefits derived 
from controlled ventilation, exclusion of 
noise from the home, apartment and 
office and filtered air. 

THe Burrowes Corp., Portland, 
Me. 

618—Windows—“The Health Window.” 


Two-fold, 2-page pamphlet describing 
Burrowes air conditioning equipment. 
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THE AMERICAN ROLiinG MILt Co., 
Middletown, Ohio 


619—Sheets, Galvanized—“Armco Ar- 
chitectural Bulletins.” A series of six 
to eight-page bulletins describing out- 
standing heating and ventilating instal- 
lations. 


FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


620—Coal Burner, Automatic—‘“Silent 
As The Sphinx.” Circular describing 
the operation of an automatic coal 
burner. The advantages of automatic 
heating and the economies of obtaining 
automatic heat through the burning of 
low cost coal. 


IRON FrrEMAN Merc. Co., 3170 
West 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


621—Stokers, Automatic—“Iron Fire- 
man Automatic Coal Burners, for In- 
dustrial and Domestic Installations.” 
Information on coal burners for all 
types residential heating plants, warm 
air, hot water, steam, vapor-vacuum. 
or ad for bituminous and anthracite 
coal. 


Mitcor STeEExt Co., 4111 W. Burn- 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


622—Pipe and Fittings—“Milcor Pipe 
and Fittings, Catalog No. 30.” A valu- 
able hand-book for furnace installers. 
Contains the complete line of furnace 
stack and fittings, galvanized and tin 
smoke pipe and elbows, return air fit- 
tings and shoes, stove pipe and elbows, 
etc. 


AMERICAN Raprator & STANDARD 
SANITARY Corp., 40 West 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


623—Equipment, Air Conditioning— 
“Romance of Air.” Non-technical dis- 
cussion of air conditioning and brief 
description of air conditioning equipment 
for both residential and commercial ap- 
plication, manufactured by subsidiary 
companies. 


THE Epwarps MANUFACTURING 
Co., 401-417 Eggleston, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


624—Equipment, Air Conditioning— 
“Edwards Hot-Kold Winter Air Condi- 
tioning.” 22 pp. loose leaf show- 
ing how winter climate requirements of 
the home are satisfied. 23 installation 
pictures. 


FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


625—Equipment, Air Conditioning—“F- 
M Ortho-Clime Makes the Weather to 
Suit You.” Circular calling attention to 
the health value of properly humidified 
air in the home and the savings possible 
in heating when air is properly condi- 
tioned. 


THE Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, 
Ohio 
626—Equipment, Air Conditioning— 


“Modern Heating ...... Air Condi- 
tioning.” A 20-page book explaining 
residential air conditioning and illus- 
trating the three types of Sunbeam 
units. 
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HoLLAND FurRNACE Co., HoLLanp, 
Mich. 

629—E quipment, Air Conditioning— 
“Comfort and Cleanliness.” Illustrates 
importance of clean, healthful air made 
possible by Holland Vaporaire circulat- 
ing system; 28 pages, 19 Holland heated 
homes, 7 furnace photos. 


THe Magestic Co., Huntington, 
Ind. 

631—Equipment, Heating and Air Con- 
tioning—Circulars offering information 
on the Majestic standard furnace, 
heater, down draft furnace and Silver 
Anniversary furnace. 


Norce Corp., 670 E. Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich. 

632—E quipment, Air Conditioning— 
“Breathe Pure Air.” Folder describ- 
ing Norge Aerolator, winter air condi- 
tioner for homes. 


THe TRANE Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
633—E quipment, Air Conditioning— 
“The Trane Climate Changer.” Folder 
offering information for architects and 
contractors on the Trane Climate 
Changer for residences and small build- 
ings. 


CENTURY ELectric Co., 1806 Pine 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

636—Fans, Ventilating—‘“Century Fans.” 
12-page catalog covers complete line of 
fans, standard portable fans; ceiling 
fans and ventilating fans; Bonair fans 
for tastefully decorated homes; Rever- 
sair ceiling fans, for reversing the air 
upwards or downwards, etc. 
CLay EQuIPMENT Corp., Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 

637—Ventilation, Farm—‘“Catalog No. 
20.” 70-page catalog on gravity and 
electric systems of ventilation for dairy 
barns, hog houses and poultry houses 
and other live stock buildings. 


THe LoupEN MaAcHINERY Co., 
5500 Court St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


638—Ventilating, Farm—‘“Louden Ven- 
tilating Systems.” 28-page book of au- 
thoritative information on both gravity 
and electric ventilating systems. 


F. W. SuHeEepcLer Stove Co., 1310 
Sheffield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
639—Ventilator, Kitchen—“Kitchen Ex- 
haust Ventilator—Built-in Type.” 4- 
page folder illustrating and describing 
with detail drawing and _ installation 
diagram. 


Victor Erectric Propucts, INC., 
740 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
640—Ventilator—“Victor In-Bilt Ven- 
tilator.” 4-page folder showing fea- 
tures pictorially and giving installation 
instructions with blueprints. 


WESTINGHOUSE Exectric & Mec. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


641—Fans—“Catalog No. MF-2429.” A 
2-color consumer folder that illustrates 
and describes 8 different models of 
home fans. 


31. ELECTRICAL. 


ANACONDA WrrRE & CABLE Co., 
New York City 


642—Wires, Cables—“Rubber Insulated 
Wires and Cables.” 48 pages illustrat- 
ing and describing all types used in 
building construction. Data on sizes, 
weights, etc., fully presented. 


Tue Arrow-Hart & HEGEMAN 
Exect. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
643—Switches, Wiring Devices—“Gen- 
eral Catalog.” A complete listing of 
new and up-to-date switches and elec- 
trical wiring devices for all require- 
ments of electric lighting and modern 
wiring convenience. 


GENERAL CABLE Corp., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City 


646—Wires, Cables, Rubber Covered— 
“General Cable Building Wires and 
Cables.” 24-page booklet incorporating 
specifications, very useful tables, cuts 
of tables and method of put-up. 

647—Cable, Non-Metallic Sheathed 
Cable—“Romex Folder.” 4-page folder 
describing non-metallic sheathed cable 
and including step cut back illustration. 
Also depicting coil ready for shipment. 


GENERAL EL ectric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

649—Materials, Wiring—‘“Story of Com- 
fort.” 34 pages contrasting the com- 
forts made possible by adequate wiring 
with ancient discomforts, illustrated. 
650—Devices, Wiring—‘“Wiring Device 
Catalog.” 60 pages, gives complete list- 
ing, catalog number and description of 
G. E. wiring devices. Also lists dis- 
tributors. Illustrated. 


FRANK ApAmM ELectric Co., Main 
P. O..Drawer No. 22, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

655—Cutouts, Enclosed—“FBX En- 
closed Cutout Units.” Folder illustrates 
and describes enclosed cutouts for resi- 
dences and gives prices on various sizes. 


F. W. SHEPLER STOVE Co., 1310 
Sheffield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


656—Heater, Electric—‘Radia Electric 
Heaters.” 8-page catalog illustrates 
and describes complete line of wall in- 
sert type electric heaters for every re- 
quirement with detail drawings and in- 
stallation diagrams of each type. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & Mra. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


657—Ranges—“Complete Specifications 
of Westinghouse Dual Automatic Elec- 
tric Ranges.” These sheets give com- 
plete specifications and descriptions of 
all electric ranges in Westinghouse line 
with large, clear illustrations of each. 


658—Dishwashers — “Specifications of 
Westinghouse Cabinet Model Dishwash- 
ers.” Catalog gives all specifications 


and includes detail drawing. 


Century Exectric Co., 1806 Pine 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


661— Motors, Electric—Information on 
Century RS motors, capacitor motors, 
flange-mounted motors, etc. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, New 
York City 


663—Telephones—Information regard- 
ing telephone installation and service in 
buildings. 


RCA Victor Co., Camden, N. J. 


664—Sound Distribution—“RCA Victor 
Centralized Sound.” General catalog 
of high quality sound devices, repro- 
ducers and control units. 

665—Radio and Phonograph Units— 
“Music in the Modern Manner.” Cata- 
log generally descriptive of custom- 
built units for finer homes. 


32. REFRIGERATION. 


GENERAL ELectric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
666—Refrigerators—Information regard- 
ing the 1934 models of G-E refrigera- 
tors for home use and for commercial 
installations. 


FRIGIDAIRE Corp., Dayton, Ohio 
667—Refrigerators—Information regard- 
ing the four new lines of refrigerators 
for 1934 for homes and commercial pur- 
poses. 


Norce Corp., 670 E. Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich. 
668—Refrigerators, Electric—“The 
Economy of a Luxury.” Deluxe cata- 
log showing all 1934 Norge models and 
detailed features. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & Mera. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


669—Refrigerators—“Catalog No. MGA- 
2164-C.” This booklet pictorially pre- 
sents the outstanding Westinghouse re- 
frigerator features. It also carries illus- 
trations of the complete line of models 
together with all specifications. 


33. ELEVATORS, DUMBWAITERS 
AND ACCESSORIES. 


CHELSEA ELEVATOR Co., New York 


670—Dumbwaiters, Elevators—“Chelsea 
Service Sheets.” 48 pages illustrating 
various types, specifications, hatchway 
details, space requirements, adaptions, 
power factors, horsepowers, capacities, 
speeds, etc. 


SepGwick MaAcHINE Works, 154 
W. 15th St., New York City 
671—Dumb Waiters, Fuel Lifts—“Sedg- 
wick Mechanical Servants.” A _ story 
dedicated to the modern home introduc- 
ing Sedgwick outfits specially designed 
for residential service. 8 pages, 13 illus- 
trations. 





A Coupon for your convenience 
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35. EQUIPMENT. 


CoLoNnIAL Stove Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


674—Equipment, Kitchen—“Give Your 
Home a New Modern Ensemble Kitch- 
en.” Booklet prepared to enlighten 
architects, builders, apartment house 
owners, prospective distributors and 
dealers on the possibilities of mer- 
chandising modern kitchen ensemble. 
There are 20 detailed drawings com- 
bined with a description of the product. 


Curtis ComMPaANIEs, INc., Clinton, 
Iowa. 

675—Equipment, Kitchen—“Your Dream 
Kitchen.” 16-page catalog, illustrating 
in color various types of kitchen units, 
with suggestions for efficient planning. 


GENERAL Evectrric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


676—Equipment, Kitch en—“Planning 
the Electric Kitchen.” 28-page booklet 
on household kitchen planning with di- 
mension tables, photographs, diagrams 
and other valuable information. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co., 
Inc., 67 Wall*St., New York City 
678—Equipment, Kitchen—“Modern Do- 
mestic Service Equipment.” A 32-page 
illustrated booklet giving complete de- 
scription and specification data on cus- 
tom built Monel Metal household equip- 
ment. 


Tue H. M. C. Sates Corp., New 
Castle, Ind. 

679—Furniture, Kitchen—“Hoosier Sec- 
tional Kitchen Furniture.” An 8-page 
folder with type sheet covering the com- 
plete line, numerous drawings before- 
and-after illustrations and general de- 
scription of this line of sectional kitchen 
furniture. 


IKKERNER INCINERATOR Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
680—Incinerators—“Announcing Model 
T Kernerator.” Description and details 
of the flue-fed Kernerator for small 
homes. In the price range of the porta- 
ble. 


Kotstap Marit Box Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

683—Mail Boxes—“Kolstad Mail 
Boxes.” 4-page catalog with 52 illus- 
trations and detail drawings showing 
built-in residence and apartment house 
mail boxes and their installation. 


Tue F. H. Lawson Co., Evans & 
Whateley Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
684—Doors, Clothes Chutes—‘‘Lawco 
Access Units, Clothes Chute Doors.” 
One-page sheet with five illustrations 
and complete specifications. 


Mipwest CONCEALED BED Corp., 
Evansville, Ind. 

685—Beds, Concealed—‘*Modern Con- 
cealed Comfort.” 24-page catalog and 


supplement on concealed and Rollaway 
beds. 


FRAZIER STAIR Company, 1817-19 
Banksville Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
686—Stairs, Disappearing—‘“Save 
Space.” Folder illustrating and de- 
scribing installation and use of Frazier 
disappearing stairs. 


Tne MarscuKkeE Co., 551 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


687—Stairs, Folding—“Use Your Attic.” 
This 8-page folder with five illustrations 
gives full data on how to install them. 


ALLMETAL WEATHERSTRIP Co., 231 
W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 


688—Weatherstripping—A complete 
sales kit including charts showing 
standard material and installation of 
Allmetal Weatherstrip; also giving de- 
tails and data showing advantages of 
weatherstripping windows and doors. 


THE Portland, 


Me. 


689—Screens, Window and Door—“Bur- 
rowes Rustless Screens.” 12-page book- 
let describing product and proper in- 
stallation of same. 


BuRROWES Corp., 


THe INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co., 
Inc., 67 Wall St., New York City 


691—Screen Cloth—“Inconel ‘Ageless’ 
Screen Cloth.” Bulletin outlining prop- 
erties and qualities of screen cloth made 
of Inconel, a nickel-base chromium al- 
loy. 


New York WirreE Cuioru Co., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York City 


693—Screen Cloth—“Wire Screen 
Cloth.” 32-page catalog with descrip- 
tions of Opal galvanized screen cloth 
and Liberty bronze screen cloth, and 
including surface tables. 


Cray EgurpMENT Corp., Cedar 


Falls, Ia. 

694—Equipment, Farm—General Cata- 
log. 172-page book of complete equip- 
ment for farms and farm buildings as 
well as information on farm building 
construction. 


Hatt MANUFACTURING Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

696—Equipment, Dairy Barn—‘“Catalog 
No. B19.” A 48-page catalog illustrat- 
ing and describing modern sanitary 
barn equipment and its installation. 


Tue LoupeEN Macuinery Co., 
5500 Court St., Fairfield, Iowa 


697—Equipment, Barn—“Louden Barn 
Equipment Catalog.” 192 pages describ- 
ing stalls, stanchions, water bowls, lit- 
ter carriers, hay tools, door hangers, etc. 


STARLINE [Nnc., Harvard, II. 
(Formerly: Hunt, Helm, Ferris & 


Co.) 


699—Equipment, Barn—“Proved Plans 
for Improving Barns.” A handbook of 
64 pages, illustrated, showing details of 
barn roof construction, dairy stable 
floors, barn equipment and barn ventila- 
tion. 
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36. CONSTRUCTION PLANT. 


THE AMERICAN FLOOR SURFACING 
MACHINE Co., Toledo, Ohio 


700—Machines, Floor Sanding—“Ameri- 
can Sanding Machine.” A _ circular 
showing cuts, and advantages of latest 
type equipment. 


DREADNAUGHT SANDERS Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

702—S anders—‘“Dreadnaught Floor 
Sanding Profits.” A 4-page folder on 
the complete Dreadnaught line of four 
sanding machines. 


LINCOLN-SCHLUETER FLoor Ma- 
CHINERY Co., 222 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

703—Machines, Floor Sanding—“Speed- 
O-Lite Floor Surfacing Machine.” Spe- 
cial folder giving complete detailed de- 
scription and construction data of 
light-weight, high speed sander. 
704—Surfacers, Floor—“The Improved 
Schlueter.” Folder, illustrated, gives 
sizes, models and all specifications of 
the heavy-duty line of sanding and re- 
surfacing machines. 


RatLwAay Express AGENcyY, INC., 
New York City 


705—Transportation Service—“A Phone 
Call Starts It All.” A 4-page illustrated 
leaflet outlining the nation-wide trans- 
portation service offered by railway ex- 
press. 


PorTER-CABLE MACHINE Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


706—Sanders, Floor—“New High Speed 
Sander and Edger.” 4-page, 2-color 
bulletin describing new machine and 
method of sanding floor edges, stairs, 
GLC. 


Tue Rerm-Way Corp., 3001—I1st 
Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


708—Sanders, Electric—lIllustrated cir- 
cular matter on Reid-Way bench and 
floor sanders, Whirlwind sander, Reid- 
Way Floor Ace and the new Reid-Way 
8” sander. 


C. H. & E. MANUFACTURING Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


709—Equipment, Contractors—Informa- 
tion on complete line of contractors’ 
equipment including portable saw rigs, 
woodworking machinery, saws, pumps, 
mortar mixers, material elevators, etc. 


News Bulletin 


Washington, D. C., March 29—A 
Gigantic Federal program of housing, 
home modernization and slum clearance 
was announced today by Frank C. 
Walker, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, as the gov- 
ernment’s next move in the recovery 
program. 

The credit facilities of the govern- 
ment, it was stated, will be placed be- 
hind the movement to the extent of one 
billion dollars or more. The plan has 
been under study for six weeks, Mr. 
Walker said, by the Council which is a 
Federal body correlating activities of 
the various Federal bureaus seeking 
economic recovery. 
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De WALT Propucts Corp., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

710—Machinery, Woodworking—“T he 
DeWalt Wonder Worker.” A _ folder, 
25” x64”, illustrating a number of De- 
Walt machines, and the various opera- 
tions which can be performed with them. 


Heston & ANDERSON, 200 Grant 
Ave., Fairfield, Iowa 


712—Machinery, Woodworking—‘“Cata- 
log.” <A carefully arranged description 
of the various ball bearing motor driven 
units manufactured by our firm. 


Tue Parks WoopworkKING Ma- 
CHINE Co., 1524 Knowlton St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


713—Machinery, Woodworking—“Cata- 
log A.” This catalog describes and 
illustrates the complete line of wood- 
working machinery made by this com- 
pany. 


PorTER-CABLE MACHINE Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


714—Saws, Electric Hand—“Manual on 
Use of Hand Saws.” 16-page booklet 
on how and when to use certain types 
of electric hand saws to save time and 
material. 


WALKER-TURNER Co., INc., 6144 
South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


716—T ools, Power—“Woodworking 
Power Tool Catalog.” 48-page catalog, 
in color, covering three lines of electric 
power tools, including band saws, joint- 
ers, lathes, bench saws, bench drills, etc. 


ELectric CARPENTER, INc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (formerly Woodwork- 
ing Machinery Co., Inc.) 


717—Machinery, Woodworking—‘“Elec- 
tric Carpenter.” Catalog describing this 
equipment which is seven machines in 
one, for the builder who wants to go in 
the jobbing business on a_ profitable 
basis and make a living, and for the 
cabinetmaker. 


THe AMERICAN CEMENT MACHINE 
Co., Inc., Keokuk, Iowa 


719—Mixers, Concrete—‘Boss Concrete 
Mixers—H oists—Carts and Dump 
Bodies.” 24-page catalog containing 
complete information with illustrations 
and with direct-from-factory prices 
which save considerable money for the 
contractor. 


CuHatIn Bett Co., 1621 W. Bruce 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

720—M ixers, Concrete—“Cutting the 
Cost of Concrete.” 32-page catalog, 


covering all sizes of mixers from 31%4S 
tilter to 28S, drawings of 7S, 10S, 14S. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY CO., 
420 Vinton St., Waterloo, Iowa 


724—Machinery, Construction—‘N ew 
Wonder 34S Trailer.” 8-page bulletin 


in two colors, profusely illustrated on 
new model trailer. 











CoLorcrETE INpustries, INc., Hol- 
land, Mich. 

722—Machines, Stucco Spraying— 
“Money in Renovizing Homes and Ma- 
sonry Structures.” 4-page folder de- 
scribing Colorcrete renovizing process 
with examples and cost data on actual 
work, 


W. E. Dunn Mec. Co., Holland, 
Mich. 

727—Machine, Building Tile—“Basic 
Facts.” Facts and figures, with illus- 
trations in color, on the manufacture of 
building tile, and on how to build better 
buildings at less cost. 


THE JAEGER MAacHINE Co., 520 
Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


732—Mast Plant—‘“Jiffy Mast Plant.” 
Describing a compact 60 ft. steel mast 
plant which may be equipped both with 
10 ft. concrete bucket and material plat- 
form. 


LANSING Co., 603 N. Cedar St., 
Lansing, Mich. 

733—Equipment Contractors’—“Lansing 
Equipment for Contractors.” A 24-page 
booklet containing photographs and 
specifications of concrete mixers, hoists 
and other items of interest to contrac- 
tors. 


RANSOME CONCRETE MACHINERY 
Co., DUNELLEN, N. J. 


735—Mixer Concrete—“Ransome 3%4-S 
Tilting Mixer.” <A 4-page bulletin de- 
scribing high quality Timken equipped 
spring mounted cushioned tired 31%4-S 
tilting mixer. 

DopcE BrotTHers Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 


738—Trucks—“The Show-Down Way 
to Judge Truck Values.” A comprehen- 
sive summary giving simple, basic 
method for determing truck values. 24 
pages, profusely illustrated with models 
of Dodge Brothers commercial cars and 
trucks. 


American Builder, 
105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Forp Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


739—T rucks—Information regarding the 
new 1934 model Ford trucks for con- 
tractors and builders. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. OF 
America, 606 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


740—Trucks, Motor—‘International 
Truck Catalog.” Catalog describing In- 
ternational trucks which are built in 
capacities ranging from %-ton to 7%- 
ton capacity. 

741—Tractors and Power Units—“Push, 
Pull, Haul, Hoist with McCormick- 
Deering Industrial Power.” Catalog 
describing McCormick-Deering indus- 
trial tractors, TracTracTors, and power 
units which are built in a variety of 
types and sizes to meet every require- 
ment. 


FIRESTONE TrrRE & RussBerR Co., 


Akron, Ohio 


742—Tires—T ruck, Bus and Auto— 
“Firestone Data Booklet.” Information 
on a complete line of truck and bus tires 
to meet every trucking and transporta- 
tion need. 

743—Batteries—‘How Firestone Bat- 
teries Are Made.” Information on bat- 
teries for trucks and buses. 


THE DEMING Co., Salem, Ohio 


744—Turbines—“Deep Well Turbines.’ 
16 pages, containing full information of 
deep well turbine pumps, also showing 
many actual installations. 


O. K. Clutcn & MACHINERY Co., 
30x 305, Columbia, Pa. 
745—Elevators, Hoists—“Hoists & Ele- 
vators.” 32-page catalog giving full de- 
scription on elevators and hoists. 


Beur-MANNING Corp., Troy, N. Y. 
747—Abrasives—‘How to Sharpen.” An 
authoritative treatise for the carpenter, 
painter and floor surfacer on sharpen- 
ing of all kinds of edged tools. 


(Apr. 1934) 


Please have the following Catalogs listed in this issue sent me— 


| also desire further information about the following products advertised 
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Henry Disston & Sons, INc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


748—Saws, Hand—No. 92 Hardware 
Catalog shows complete line of products 
sold through hardware jobbing chan- 
nels. 


Fotty Merc. Co., 11-15 Main St., 
N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

749—Filers—“The Foley Automatic Saw 
Filer.” Illustrated folder describing 
new saw filer, with diagram showing 
how easily saws can be adjusted to filer. 


KimpaL_t Mrc. Co., INc., Royal 
Oak, Mich. 


750—Tool, Contractors’—“Bevil-Devil.” 
Illustrated folder describing Bevil-Devil 
fibre-board cutting tool showing how it 
works and what it does. 


NortH Bros. Mrc. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

751—Tools, Mechanics—“Yankee Tool 
Book.” 48 pages, 100 illustrations; all 
types screw drivers, breast, hand, push 
drills, bit braces, etc. 


AjyAxX BuiLpInGc Bracket Co., 1551 
Rydal Mount Rd., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 

752—Brackets, Roofing—Folder describ- 
ing the four sizes and six types of Ajax 
building brackets suitable for heaviest 
down to lightest roof practice. 


GeIer & BiuuM, INc., 670 River 
St., Troy, N. Y. 

753—Level, Convertible—“Circular G.” 
Illustrated folder on Builders’ and Con- 


tractors’ convertible level, G & B Model 
45. 


W. & L. E. Gur.ey, Troy, N. Y. 


755—Levels—“The Gurley Tilting 
Level.” 8-page illustrated bulletin de- 
scribing contractors and builders in- 
strument. 

756—Levels—‘Gurley Levels.” Bulle- 
tin No. 200 illustrating and describing 
levels for engineers and contractors. 


STANLEY Toots, New Britain, 
Conn. 
757—T 00ls, Woodworking—“No. 34 


Catalog,” a tool encyclopedia illustrat- 
ing and describing more than one thou- 
sand different tools. 


MAsTER Rute Mec. Co., Inc., New 
York City 
758—Rule, Steel Tape—“8 New Uses of 


Master Flexible Steel Tape Rule.” De- 
scriptive folder. 


PacKArD SeErvicE Bureau, 130 
Scott St., Davenport, Ia. 
759—Indicator, Roof Pitch—‘Instruc- 
tion and Description of Roof Pitch In- 
dicator.” 1-page folder describing the 
various uses of roof pitch indicator, 
illustrated with 4 cuts. 


WarrREN-Knicut Co., 136 N. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
760—Equipment, Drafting Room—Infor- 








mation on transits, levels, drawing room 
supplies, folding rules, protractors, 
drawing blocks, tracing cloth, Wrico 
lettering guides, etc. 


37. INSULATION. 


ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULATION 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


761—Insulation—“Armstrong’s Temlok 
Building Insulation, Specifications and 
Data.” 16 pages, with 5 detailed draw- 
ings, providing general data, including 
physical characteristics of Temlok, to- 
gether with specifications for erection. 


SAMUEL Casot, INc., Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 


762—Insulation—Information regarding 
Cabot’s quilt, a pioneer insulating ma- 
terial. 


CELOoTEX Co., 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
763—Insulation—“Interiors That Speak 
of Charm and Comfort.” A 24-page 
booklet covering the latest developments 
of Celotex as interior finish. Illustrates 
beautiful and unusual decorative effects 
possible for walls and ceilings in homes, 
offices, stores, schools, churches, etc. 
764—Insulation—“Adventures in Re- 
modeling.” 12 pages of illustrated sub- 
jects—attic and basement rooms, porches 
enclosed, garages, farm buildings. 


CERTAIN-TEED PropucTs’ CorpP., 
100 E. 42nd St., New York City 


766—Insulating Board—“Beaver In- 
sulating Board.” This illustrated folder 
gives the many ways that Beaver in- 
sulating board may be used to afford 
real economy and comfort in the home. 


EAGLE-PICHER-LEAD Co., Main & 
Court Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


767—Insulation—Information regarding 
Eagle Picher mineral wool insulating 
material. 


Tue Hinpe & DaucH PAPER Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio 

768—Insulation—Information regarding 
insulating material of corrugated paper. 


Tue INSuULITE Co., Builders Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


769—Board, Buildin g—“Increasing 
Home Enjoyment.” <A general discus- 
sion of the uses and benefits of efficient 
insulation in modern construction; 30 
pages, 40 illustrations. 


JouNs-MANVILLE Co., 22 E. 40th 


St., New York City 
770—Insulation—Information regarding 
J-M rock wool insulation for blowing 
into walls and roofs; also regarding 
J-M rock wool batt. 


Reynotps Metats Co., Inc., 19 
Rector St., Room 3501, New York 
City 

77i—Insulation—“Metallate Your 
Home.” <A pamphlet describing Rey- 
nolds Metallation and how it functions. 
772—Insulation—“Reynolds Metal- 
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lation.” A catalog, 8%x11”, describ- 
ing this permanent, genuine metal in- 
sulation for home and industry. 


THE STANDARD LIME & STONE Co., 
Ist National Bank Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


773—Insulation, Batt—“America’s Great- 
est Advance in Home Comfort.” Folder 
containing complete information on 
Capitol Rock Wool insulation for both 
new and existing homes. 
774—Insulation, Loose _ Fill—“Shuts 
Winter Heat In; Shuts Summer Heat 
Out.” A folder showing the modern 
method of insulating existing homes 
with Capitol Granulated Rock Wool. 


Woop Conversion Co., Cloquet, 
Minn. 


776—Board, Insulating—“The Nu-Wood 
Book.” <A 32-page booklet describing 
a new wall and ceiling finishing mate- 
rial which insulates, decorates and 
hushes noise. Illustrated in color. 
777—Insulation—“Insulating Blanket.” 
Information about Balsam-Wool flexi- 
ble insulating blanket made of “wood 
wools” matted between creped kraft 
paper liners. 


38. LANDSCAPE. 


Lonc-BELL LUMBER SALES CorpP., 
R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


778—Furniture, Lawn—‘“‘Kum-fit Prod- 
ucts.” 8 pages illustrated. Kum-fit 
lawn and porch chairs, tables, settees, 
juvenile chairs. Come knocked down 
in packages, easily assembled, no cut- 
ting, sawing or planing. 


39. ACOUSTICS. 


CERTAIN-TEED Propucts Corp., 
100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
779—Plaster, Acoustical—‘Kalite 
Sound-Absorbing Plaster.” This book- 
let illustrates the action of sound; de- 
scribes in detail the method of applica- 
tion and the sound-absorbing values of 
Kalite acoustical products. 


Jouns-Manvitie Co., 22 E. 40th 
St., New York City 


780—Acoustical Materials—Information 
regarding acoustical department, engi- 
neering and advisory services and of 
acoustical materials. 


40. FINANCING. 


CERTAIN-TEED Propucts  CorpP., 
100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
781—Financing Service — Information 


regarding deferred payment plan for 
repairs and remodeling. 


Jouns-Manvitte, INc., 22 E. 40th 
St., New York City 
782—Financing Service—Information re- 


garding deferred payment plan for re- 
pairs and remodeling. 


Tue Ruserow Co., 95 Madison 
Ave., New York City 
783—Financing Service—Information re- 


garding deferred payment plan for re- 
pairs and remodeling. 
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